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Pelargonium, (Lady Washington Geranium) 
(See leading article in this issue) 






























Gorgeous Hedges 
Vivid with Bloom 


OSA HUGONIS, the wondrous “Rose of China,” makes 

ideal growth for hedges, among shrubbery, on hillsides, 
etc.,— a mass of delicate green foliage, made seasonally vivid 
with the exquisite yellow of Rosa Hugonis, the earliest 
rose to bloom. 








There’s an illustration in natural color and full descrip- 
tion of the plant itself, and of what it will do, in this year’s 
“Star Guide to Good Roses.” Therein are also pictures and 
descriptions of the other bush and climbing roses that we en- 
dorse with the famous “Star Guarantee” which says that 
Star Roses make good or we do! 


STAR ROSE GROWERS 


Box 63, 








THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


Star Roses bloom, or money is refunded. 


You are missing a treat if you haven’t yet seen the 
“Star Guide.” It’s FREE! Ask for it!! 
































Rich Colors Revealed 
in These Waterlilies 


Everyone knows the white Waterlily, but only a few 
know the pink, the yellow, the red and the purple varieties . 
The MARLIAC GRouP (French introductions) will placea pink, 
yellow and white variety in your water garden and give yoy 
a hint of the loveliness of Waterlilies. ; 

One Plant of each for $3 
Four Plants of each for $11 


Our No. 1 Collection of Aquatic plants may be used with these” 
lilies in pool or pond. 18 plants for only $3.C0. 


GOLD FISH add to the interest of a pool. These. 
fish spawn in May and the young make the water lively, 
Giant Gold Fish, one foot long, $5 a pair. 


OUR 1926 CATALOGUE 
of Waterlilies, Aquatic Plants and Fancy Fish will be sent on request 
to all interested in water gardening. 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CoO., 
Box K, - ~ ~ Independence, Ohio 





RALPH J. ROONEY, 


1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon 
No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 Quart 


Bulbs per 100 





Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 





Bulblets Per 


SE eee $5.00 $4.00 $2.50 $1.50 $1.00 $1.50 $6.00 
Anna’ Bberius —............ 4.40 3.40 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 6.00 
OO eee 12.50 10.00 7.50 5.60 3.75 5.00 15.00 
Bengal Tiger _ 5.50 4.00 3.00 2.25 1.50 3.00 10.00 
een ts Ee 4.40 3.40 2.40 1.40 1.00 1.00 6.00 
eC 6.00 4.75 3.50 2.00 1.20 2.00 7.00 
ee OO, oo 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 7.50 
a aes 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 7.00 
Diener’s Am. Beauty —_______ 6.00 4.25 3.25 2.25 3.00 12.00 
a a See 8.00 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 4.00 13.00 
ee wee wee Beeet 7.50 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 3.00 10.00 
ee” EE 8.20 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 3.50 
i cee cn i ince cis 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 9.00 
Rasenete Tabor .......______ 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.50 3.00 12.00 
a a 5.20 4.20 38.20 2.20 1.40 4.00 12.00 
eee 25.00 20.00 15.00 11.25 7.50 20.00 50.00 
ES ae 16.00 14.00 11.50 8.00 5.00 10.00 85.00 
Gieat Nempgh ©... 14.00 11.00 8.00 6.00 10.00 25.00 
EE 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 3.00 10.00 
Goldgn Measure —........... 3.00 2.25 1.50 2.00 8.00 
“is i 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 2.00 8.00 
Sg OS eee 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 5.00 
oA 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 6.00 
Marie Kunderd ~...._.________ 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 15.00 40.00 
meena weee. 6-3 7.00 5.50 4.00 3.00 3.00 9.00 
Mary Pickford —......_.____ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.50 1.50 7.00 
Beenterpieee =. 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 15.00 
Midsummer Dream _________ 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.50 2.00 7.00 
Re 6.00 4.40 3.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 9.00 
Mrs. Arthur Meeker _)._____ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 5.00 20.00 
oo. 2. on Peete 2. 12.00 8.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 20.00 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin __________ 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.25 1.50 2.00 8.00 
mrs. e. S. Déree —._.._... 6.00 4.50 38.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 9.00 
Mrs. Rudolph Spreckels _____ 7.00 5.60 4.20 3.00 2.00 2.00 8.00 
ie San ee Fa 2.25 1.50 1.00 1.00 4.00 
Pee eatty — 8.40 6.60 5.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 9.00 
A oo 4.20 3.60 2.80 1.60 2.00 6.00 
Nt 7.20 5.60 4.20 3.00 5.00 20.00 
eee Gere oo 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 4.00 12.00 
Richard Diener —.....____.__ 16.00 18.00 10.00 7.50 10.00 50.00 
a a EE eT 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 5.00 
CO a 4.00 3.25 2.50: 1.75 1.00 1.00 5.00 
ey ee 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.50 15.00 30.00 
Scarlet Princeps ____________ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.25 5.00 
Sweet Lavender ____________ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.25 1.50 2.00 6.00 
, | A ee ee 4.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 6.00 


"meee Pemeem oo 
10 at 1/9 the 100 price. 
100 rate. 
Minimum division .50. 
listing over 100 varieties. 
tation charges prepaid. 


6.20 


00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.50 


7.00 


5. m é i 
1000 at 9 times the 100 price. 25 at the 
250 bulbs or bulblets at the 1000 rate. 


Pint at quart rate. 
Minimum order $2.00. 


My price list now ready, 


A post card will bring you a copy. Transpor- 




















SPRING PLANTING 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” is the title of our completely re- | 
vised and profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of Roses.’ It 
is a stepping stone to success in growing Roses. Eight hundred 
and fifty varieties are described, among them are Star of Persia, 
Captain Thomas Roses, Rev. F. Page Roberts, of which more 
than one hundred are perfectly portrayed in color. Correct de- 
scriptions are given with comments on their merits and demerits, 
All are perfectly classified and arranged in a way to make or- ' 
dering easy. We shall gladly mail a copy upon request to those 
intending to plant Roses. 
“HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS” 

Our new catalog contains a comprehensive list of Old-Fashioned 
flowers. in new and old varieties—Poppies, Asters, Iris, Chrys- 
anthemums, Phlox, Trollius, Delphiniums, and many others. It 


describes everything worth growing in Old-fashioned Flowers for . 
We shall be pleased to 


Old-fashioned borders and rock gardens. 

mail a copy to those interested in planting perennials. 
EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 

An illustrated Catalog of Hardy Azaleas, Evergreens, Conifers, 

Hardy Broad-Leaved Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruit 

Trees and Small Fruits. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 
Please mention this magazine. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - ~ New Jersey 


ROSES 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 
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My Success with Pelargoniums 


and you cannot do better than 
give your own garden, or a 
friend’s, a Pelargonium;— 
maybe several of them. I was pleased 
with my first plant—(see print)— 


Gu to the garden are popular 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


truly desirable, satisfactory plants, 
growing well in the garden, and 
equatly so as pot plants. They very 
closely resemble just ordinary Gera- 
niums in character, habit and treat- 
ment, and, admittedly, the better you 


far, the explanation is found for their 
surprising present-day popularity, for 
they are very lovely, attractive and 
valuable, well worth the price. 

From the modest, humble beginning 
pictured here, I grew strong, healthy 

















Pelargoniums thrive in Pots—sometimes only tin ones at that—and are charmingly satisfactory 


insignificant though it appeared. The 
deeply-veined leaves and three car- 
mine blooms, petal decorated’ with 
Splotches almost black, attracted, ac- 
ely interested me. 


Pelargoniums, sometimes 


called 
dy Washington Geraniums, 


are 


treat them, they will the better repay 
you. 

A bit more costly, yet str6ng, well- 
rooted plants are happiest expedients 
towards real success; it pays best, by 
far, to get this type for speedy and 
pleasing results. Without seeking 


plants loaded with blossoms; success- 
fully produced with as little or less 
effort than many other plants one 
might deal with. 

If small plants in rather small pots 
are the only ones obtainable, keep 
them confined thus until they are 
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growing thriftily. To encourage and 
insure this thriving growth, give them 
plenty of sunshine and water, but do 
not make the soil too wet; just nicely 
moist. Feed the soil a bit, but with 
care, with some tested fertilizer; poul- 
try droppings,—a spoonful to the 
pot,—placed so as to avoid direct con- 
tact with the plant itself, or its roots, 
are excellent for speeding growth. 


When the plants have attained some 
six or eight inches, pinch out the tips 

















From a most modest, humble be- 
ginning I grew strong healthy 
plants with loads of blossoms and 
produced with as little if not less 
trouble than other plants I had 
grown. 


(This is my first buy of 
Pelargoniums) 


or “hearts” of the main stalk, making 
it branch. Wherever there were leaf 
stems, new branches will form and 
these in turn will soon be large 
enough to be pinched back too. By 
this process very soon a fine, shapely 
plant that will produce many blossoms 
is achieved. Unless plenty of early 
bloom is most desired, these new 
branches offer possibilities for a fine 
collection of young plants. 


As fast as these slips appear large 
enough to remove, do so carefully. 
Snip off the leaves to the last three, 
then plant the displaced cutting about 
two inches deep in well-drained pots 
filled with good garden loam well pul- 
verized and having, say one part of 
fire, clean sand. Press the soil firmly 
about it and set in a subdued light; 
protecting for several days from por- 
ing suns and whipping spring winds. 
At night, put them out in the yard, 
so they may reap full benefits from 
the refreshing dews but carry them 
back into shelter before the hot day 
suns reach them. Success, in a large 
measure, in Pelargonium growing, is 
attributed to this primal care. Just 
as fast as they become strong and 
well-rooted, leave them in the sunniest 
places possible, because Pelargoniums 
fairly revel in hot sunlight, with- 





standing temperature and glowering 
suns that would shrivel other flowers. 
Waterings should be given frequently, 
but rather sparingly, and only when 


actually needed; always warm the 
water for them during the winter 
season. 

Pinching back the shoots once or 
twice just prior to the blooming in- 
sures better blossoms also. 


Pelargoniums are well worth while 
for their foliage alone, but they are 
equally valuable as bedding plants. 
For this, choose a sunny location, 
have the soil well prepared, and most 
carefully invert the pots while holding 
the plant stalk between the fingers,— 
the fingers resting firmly upon the soil 
in the pot,—while gently tapping the 
edge of the pot. This will force the 
matted roots, ball-like, intact, from it. 
Put them immediately into the pre- 
pared site, completely submerging this 
rootball. Pour in a small quantity of 
water; hold the plant erect; and fill 
in dry earth well around and over the 
roots, firmly. 

If not too much disturbed by this 
transplanting process they will go 
right on growing. It is safest, how- 
ever, to protect for a few days from 
direct sunshine and stray winds. Al- 
low some eighteen inches between 
them as they will attain goodly bush 
size if rightly cared for. Dig in fairly 
well-rotted manure in these vacant 
spots; it adds richness and makes 
them grow by leaps and bounds. They 
ask for plenty of water grown thus, 
and will reward with plenty of blos- 
soms all Summer long. If bedding 
out is done early,—after danger of 
frost is passed,—there will be abun- 
dance of slips ready to start for win- 
ter blooming. Take these the first 


=: 


Calei 
Anite 


of August and root as dirau, 
small, rather than too: ree 

Even should they become Tooth... 

this is an advantage rather the” 
advantage; they seem to blossom} 
ter, providing water and light is 
plied intelligently. The jaro. 4 
bushes may be hung in the Cellar 

winter keeping; they will grow » 
bloom again, planted out next gm, 


Pelargoniums are Particularly 
from pests and disease. Many f, 
entertain the idea that these », 
bloom only once a year, but 
erroneous. Aside from bloonj 
their regular season, April ang 
they will, with good care, blog 
Midwinter. This good care dogg, 
mean that a whit of extraorg, 
care is necessary, nor is there » 
great mysterious secret attache 
successfully growing them, to Drody 
charmingly satisfactory play 
whether in conservatories, hothoyy 
gardens, or mere tin pots in an un» 
tentious sunny window. 

There are many different varigi, 
and colorings of Pelargoniums 
rich and striking. Some have fripp 
and ruffly edges, some are very snot 
and chic. 

The Easter Greeting is a distiy 
variety from the balance, in thy 


will, sort of naturally, continu # 


blossoms throughout the season, } 
flowers are a bright red, large, ; 
with each petal marked or edged yj 
darkest splotches. 

The Escot has quite large whi 
flowers with both large and wee gy 
of crimson which make them pari 


ularly attractive and likeable. hj 


is the variety the florists sell s 
quantities of for Mother’s Day, em 
cially. 




























































































A Maple Sugar Camp Among the Beeches. 


Maple and 


Beech trees mingle in many of our northern woodlands 
(Photo by F. Pollard, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 
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The Justly Popular Narcissus 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 


HE legends and _ superstitions 

T comectes with any flower have 
always had a peculiar attraction 

for me, and the Narcissus is no ex- 
Me the Language of Flowers the 
Narcissus is the symbol of egotism 
and self-love. Narcissus is the Nar- 
kissos of the ancients,—a lovely youth 
who had the misfortune to draw upon 
himself the affection of Echo, a beau- 
tiful Oread, favorite of Diana, and 
fond of the woods and hills. The coy 
Narcissus, however, did not love this 
peautiful Oread in return, and from 
that time on she brooded over her 
disappointment until she lost the 
wer of speech until it dwindled to 
an echo, which is now heard in waste 
places. However, when he once called 
her to his side, she hastened and 
threw her arms around his neck. 
This caused him to start back exclaim- 
ing, “Hands off, I would rather die 
than that thou should’st have me!” 
Disappointed she retired to live in 
caves among the mountain cliffs, and 
wasted away until she resembled a 


_ skeleton, and there was nothing left 


put her voice. 

Shunning the rest of the nymphs 
as he had shunned Echo, Narcissus 
lay down to rest on the brink of a 
stream whose waters were undis- 
turbed. One of the nymphs who had 
been slighted by the fair Narcissus 
uttered a prayer that he might some- 
time feel the pangs of unrequitted 
love. Her prayer was heard, for, 
stooping over the placid stream he 
fell so madly in love with his own 
image that he pined away and died. 
Even after his death, it is said, while 
passing over the Stygian River, he 
leaned over to glean a look of himself 
in the water beneath. The nymphs 
mourned for the fair Narcissus, and 
covered his body with their long hair. 
They implored the Dryads to raise a 
funeral pile for the purpose of burn- 
ing his body, but it was nowhere to 
be found. In its place rose a pale and 
melancholy flower, which even now 
droops over fountains of water, even 
as Narcissus once drooped over the 
placid pool. 

It is the Greek belief that this fra- 
grant flower wreathed the harsh brows 
of the Eumenides, and also starred 
the brows of the fates, and when the 
dead went into the presence of the 
gods of the underworld, they carried 
crowns of Narcissi. Sophocles tells 
us that the goddesses on Olympus 
were crowned with the Narcissi which 
bloomed constantly through being 
kept moist with the dews which fell 
from heaven. The Greeks were in the 
habit of placing the Narcissus upon 
the coffins of their dead because it 
gave off such a powerful scent which 


' produced dullness, madness and even- 


tually death. The word, narke, from 


which the name of this flower origi- 
nated, means a narcotic. The Greeks 
believed that if the Narcissus was 
found growing on a grave, it augured 
the happiness of the departed. They 
were also fond of using the Narcissus 
in garlands which they wound around 
their brows. _ 

Shakespeare alludes to this legend 
of Narcissus in “The Two Noble Kins- 
men,” when Emilia says: 

“That was a fair boy, but a fool, 


To love himself; were there not maids 
enough.” 

















Incomparabilis Barri Conspicuus 





Ard Righ Daffodil 
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[HERE is hardly a more winsome 
flower than that of the Narcissus. 
Among the different species and vari- 
eties of flowers there are none with 
such brilliant colors as those to be 
found in the Tulip and Hyacinth, but 
the shades found in the Narcissus are 
clear and refined, and the different 
shapes are models of exquisiteness. 
Their great claim to supremacy is 
the ease with which they may be 
grown. 

The hardy Narcissi may be divided 
into two main groups ;—the ones with 
large trumpets, often called Ajax ;— 
and the Poets Narcissi, which belong 
in the Poeticus class. By crossing 
these two groups, the hybridizers have 




















Narcissus albicans 
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succeeded in producing such interest- 
ing varieties as the Barrii, the Incom- 
parabilis, and the Leedsii. Those in- 
cluded in the Ajax class have trumpets 
that are as long, or longer, than the 
perianth, or outer petals of the flower. 
There are some varieties that have 
all yellow trumpets, bicolors which 
have white perianths and yellow cen- 
ters, and some which have all white 
trumpets. 

In the Poets Narcissi, which by the 
way is a very winsome flower, the 
center is not a real trumpet, but a 

















Narcissus Tazetta papyraceus 
—(Paper White Narcissus) 





Narcissus polyanthus 








very short flat cup, rimmed with red. 
In the resulting crosses between these 
two kinds, there is great variation in 
the center or cup. In the Barrii group 
the perianth is like that of the large 


Trumpet varieties, but the cup is’ 


rather short and does not exceed one 
third the length of the outer petals; 
in the Incomparabilis group the cup is 
rather large, and often is three-quar- 
ters the length of the perianth seg- 
ments. In the Leedsii class, the 
trumpets are always white, and the 
cups either white, or citron-yellow 
fading to white. This last group con- 
tains some of the daintiest and love- 
liest Narcissi imaginable. 

Then we have another class, the 
Poetaz, or Multiflorus, which has been 
produced by crossing the Poeticus 
ornatus with some of the more tender 
Polyanthus varieties. In this group 
the flowers are borne in clusters, not 
unlike those which grace the stems of 
the Paper White Narcissus, which is 
not hardy. The Poetaz, though, may 
be planted outdoors if given some pro- 
tection especially in the extreme 
north. 


| eonags the large Trumpet varieties, 
we have the Ard Righ, a very 
early flowering variety with medium- 
sized flowers. This is a native of 
Ireland, and sometimes is known as 
the Yellow King. The one known as 
Emperor is perhaps the most popular 
of the all yellow varieties, but is a 
rather late bloomer. The flowers are 
large, and of a deep primrose-yellow. 
Then we have Golden Spur, a very 
prolific variety. Glory of Leiden, 
King Alfred and Olympia are giants 
among the Narcissi and deserve a 
place in every garden. 


Among the bicolors, Empress and 
Victoria are the ones best known. 
There are other bicolors of large size 
but not so well known. Among these 
may be mentioned the Duke of Bed- 
ford with flowers that are often four 
and one-half inches across. The peri- 
anth is pure white, and the trumpet 
of a clear, soft yellow. Others, such as 
Miss Ellen Terry, Peter Barr, and 
Glory of Sassenheim, are worthy of a 
place in the garden. Such varieties 
as Wearedale Perfection and Sera- 
phine, on account of the high price 
at which they are listed, will not be 
seen under cultivation for some time 
to come. 


In the short-cupped groups, Barrii, 
Incomparabilis and Leedsii, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to make a choice, for 
there are so many beautiful varieties. 
Of the old sorts, Barrii Conspicuous, 
a variety with flowers whose yellow 
perianth is large, and broad, and 
spreading; and whose broad cup is 
conspicuously edged with bright scar- 
let, is perhaps the one mostly grown, 
for its price is low, and therefore can 
be bought in quantities. There are 
some newer sorts in which the cup 
is edged with a deeper red, and these 
are rather pretty. Among these may 
be mentioned Torchlight, and Blood- 
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stone; but the latter’s price j 
prohibitive. — 
In the Incomparabilis group 
best known is Sir Watkins. This ; 
a most satisfactory variety. The bold 

handsome flowers have a prim 
perianth and a yellow cup, which % | 
very slightly tinged with orange, Thi 
is valuable for massing in borders 
for naturalizing in the grass. Wil 
Scarlet is perhaps the most beautify 
of this group on account of the fiery 
orange coloring of its cup, which is 
widely open at the mouth, and ig gg 
gantly crimped. The perianth is of, 
cream color. It is said that an Eng. 
lishman by the name of Pope paid the 
originator one hundred pounds, which 
‘in American money totals about $509 
for the first three bulbs of this yay. 
ety. Lucifer is nearly as pretty 
There are a good many more varieties 
in this class, and one English firm 
lists 65 of them. 


The Leedsii are often called the 
Eucharis-flowered Narcissi. They are 
star-shaped, and have pure white, or 
silvery white perianths, with cups 
that are cream, buff, or orange 
apricot or pale citron. Possibly the 
best known variety in this group is 
the one known as Mrs. Langtry, whose 
flowers are practically pure white, al- 
though in some seasons the cup may 
be elegantly edged with canary-yelloy, 
In this group there are really so many 
listed that it is a problem to make a 
choice. 


THINK of all the Narcissi, the 

Poeticus, or Poets Narcissus, is the 
most charming. The snow-white blos- 
soms, whose cups are edged with scar- 
let, are most appealing. There is an 
additional attraction to these winsome 
blossoms, for they are more or less 
sweetly scented. The variety known 
as Pheasant’s Eye, Poeticus recurvus, 
is the best known. In this class there 
are also many varieties to choose 
from. Poeticus ornatus, a native of 
France with pure white flowers, and 
eye margined with scarlet, is very 
suitable for massing, and as they are 
listed at a cheap price one can be 
generous in the planting. 


Of late years a new race of Narcissi, 
called Narcissus Poetaz, has been pro- 
duced by crossing the Poeticus with 
the Polyanthus, or bunch-flowered 
Narcissi. The result has been a fine 
new race of Narcissi;—tall, vigorous 
growers, with heads of large, well- 
formed flowers, which are deliciously 
fragrant. They excel in a good many 
ways the old Polyanthus Narcissi, and 
have the added advantage of being a 
great deal hardier. 

Not much need be said of the 
double-flowering Narcissi, as most of 
us do not care for such flowers. 






There are a few Narcissi that are 
practically unknown in the United 
States, but which should be grown by 
all whose interest in flowers is not 
measured solely from a _ monetary 
standpoint. Somehow I prefer those 
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flowers which are as yet practically 
untamed, and are still to be found 
wing wild on some out-of-the-way 
corner of the world. One of these is 
the Narcissus known as_ Triandus 
albus, or Angel’s Tears. This dainty 
little Daffodil is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, where it is found growing 
in hard, firm, gritty soil, and some- 
times even in the narrow fissures of 
the granite rocks. Some years ago I 

w this dainty little Daffodil, and 
the first season it bloomed all right, 
put since then it has refused to bloom. 
Perhaps the soil is not to its liking, 
or it is possibly just languishing for 
its native home. The Angel’s Tears 
Daffodil is of slender growth, and 
produces a cluster of elegant, small 
creamy white flowers with globular 
cups and reflexed perianths, which re- 
gemble the reflexed petals of a Cycla- 
men; in fact it could just as well have 
been named the cyclamen-flowered 
Narcissus. , 


Another odd little Daffodil is that 
known as the Hoop Petticoat Daffodil. 
There are two species of this Daffodil, 
the one with snow-white flowers is a 
native of North Africa, while the one 
pearing yellow flowers is a native of 
the Pyrennes. In this species the 
most conspicuous part of the flower 
is the trumpet, the perianth being 
composed of rather short segments. 


The Polyanthus is perhaps the one 
most generally grown. In this group 
is found the Chinese Sacred Lily, or 
Joss Flower. This is largely grown 
by the Chinese in bowls filled with 
pebbles and water. With them it is 
a religious duty to have some of these 
exceedingly fragrant flowers in bloom 
at the time of their New Years, to 
place before their sacred images. This 
is known in the Orient as the Water 
Fairy Flower. 


Although the Polyanthus Narcissi 
may be grown in pots in the house, 
their greatest value is for outdoor 
planting, and the best way to plant 
them is en masse and not singly. 
Once planted they need not be lifted 
for a number of years. When they 
become crowded is the time to move 
them, but this should not be done 
after they commence to grow, but 
rather when they are dormant. 


Narcissi are of such easy cultiva- 
tion that they should be planted freely 
by those who can afford to buy them 
in quantities. There can be no 
prettier sight than that of a large bed 
of these flowers nodding amid the 
other plants. 





_ “The Weather and Its Influences” 
is the name of a department which we 
are adding to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
beginning with the May issue. John 
S. Hazen, of The U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Canton, New York, will con- 
tribute this department, and few men 
if any are as well qualified as he to 
handle it. The subject is of the utmost 
Importance to us all. 
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Seasonable Work for April 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Hotbeds for growing such things 
as Early Cabbage, Caulifiower, 
Brussels Sprouts, Asters, Stocks, Pe- 
tunias, Schizanthus, and other half- 
hardy flowers; also for replanting To- 


| Dec this month make up mild 


do not grow very large, but Kohl-rabi 
will fill the blank space, and produce 
roots of 10 pounds or more. 

Where Tomatoes are grown, it is 
a good plan to “moss” the plants, in- 
stead of potting. The advantages of 
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mato, Celery, Eggplant, Snapdragon, 
and Flowers sown early in the Hot- 
bed. 

Cheesecloth frames are quite warm 
enough at this season, as many of the 
plants do not like too much heat. 
Make up new Asparagus plantations 
this month, setting the young plants 
in trenches, on little ridges of soil, 
as shown in diagram at C. Set the 
plants in rows, which are three feet 
apart and two feet apart in the row. 
The trench is gradually filled in dur- 
ing the Summer as the plants grow. 

Prune Jasmine this month, and 
propagate cuttings; also prune Clem- 
atis and other climbers. 

Propagate Oriental Poppies and 
Anchusas by root cuttings, A, and di- 
vide large clumps of Rhubarb, making 
a new plantation on well manured 
ground, B. 

Root leaf-cuttings of Begonias in 
water; also Hydrangeas and Cyperus 
alternifolius. 

Make cuttings or divide the hardy 
Geraniums now; and sow seed of 
Freesias in the window garden for 
flowering in September. They are 
easily grown from seed. 

Sow Kohl-rabi now for transplant- 
ing in May. This is a good vegetable 
for Winter use, also as green feed for 
poultry. It is very useful for “patch- 
ing” Mangles where seeds have not 
germinated. Transplanted Mangles 





“mossing” are that at transplanting 
time the plants can be dipped in weak 
manure water, then set in the field 
without a check, in driest weather; 
also when watered the moss will hold 
the moisture like a sponge, for several 
days, producing large crops of fine 
fruit. 


Roses and many shrubs can be 
propagated by layering now, D. 
Strong branches are cut or notched, 
then buried in the ground, and will 
make a great quantity of roots by 
Fall, when they can be cut away to 
make separate plants. 

Ringing is another way of prop- 
agating Roses, E. A ring of bark is 
cut away from the branch selected 
for a cutting, and this will callus over 
during the Summer, then in Fall is 
cut away and planted. 





It is not often that we are able to 
have all departments represented in 
a single issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but this month not a single depart- 
ment is neglected, even though it was 
found necessary to omit some very 
timely and excellent articles on va- 
rious subjects. As I have pointed out 
before, scan THE FLOWER GROWER all 
through for subjects in which you are 
interested. You may not find what 
you want under department headings. 
Look the issue all through. 
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Method of Deciding Tie 
at a Flower Show 


NE of my Canadian readers has 
furnished me with the following 
facts, telling how a tie was decided, 
and this statement may be helpful in 


other cases where a tie results. My 
correspondent writes as follows: 
“There were three Aggregate 


Prizes for flowers and three for vege- 
tables. The individual flowers and 
vegetables or collections were judged 
separately and awarded first, second, 
and third:—first prize being three 
points, second two points, third one 
point. For Second Aggregate in flow- 
ers A. and B. were tied. The judges 
then decided to rejudge on points, al- 
lowing the possible number of points 
for each exhibit to be 50. 


“Now A. had Dahlias and two ex- 
hibits of Gladioli among his exhibits, 
whereas B. didn’t. But B. had Pe- 
tunias, Phlox and Stocks, which A. 
didn’t. On A.’s Dahlias and Glads 
he was awarded 45 points each. On 
his Petunias B. was awarded 45 points, 
on Phlox 30 points, on Stocks 40 
points. The above are some of the 
exhibits on which first prizes were 
awarded. There were other exhibits 
which brought A. to be 10 points 
ahead of B., A. receiving second prize 
and B. third. This was very satis- 
factory to both. It brought out a lot 
of information which would not have 
been given if there was no tie. 


“Although B. took first prize for 
Phlox he fell down on points for color, 
not having a certain color in his ex- 
hibit. B.’s Stocks, by far the best ex- 
hibited, were old and some of the 
flowers had fallen. Both fell down on 
Antirrhinum very badly, but A. beat 
B. by a few points on them.” 




















Song Sparrow and Trilliums 
(Photo by Ralph E. De Lury) 
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Seed-Bearing Varieties of Peonies 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


N THE February number of THE 
I FLOWER GROWER is an inquiry for 

a list of the better varieties of 
Peonies that set seed freely. 


All of the single varieties, being 
very similar in flower structure to the 
Peony in its wild form, set seed very 
freely,—one -bloom often producing 
from 40 to 75 seeds. If all our single 
Peonies had come from parents close 
to the wild species, most of their 
seedlings would also be single, and 
there would be little to be gained in 
planting seed from singles unless one 
desired to obtain only new single va- 
rieties. One grower is so enamored 
of the singles and the Japs (the form 
nearest to the singles) that he plants 
seed only from these two types, but 
his case is very unusual. 


If, however, a single is a seedling 
of double parents, a larger percentage 
of its seedlings will come double. 
Mrs. Sarah Pleas, who was the first 
American to develop new varieties, 
used seed only of the single white va- 
riety The Queen, Kelway, (not Kel- 
way’s Queen, a double kind) and from 
less than 1500 seedlings obtained 
many double kinds, in many colors, 
some of which have made her world 
famous. The Queen must undoubtedly 
have come from a strain of doubles. 

All Peonies of Japanese type pro- 
duce seed; but. those which display the 
different plant characteristics as 
shown in the varieties developed by 
the Japanese, have very large seed 
pods, large seeds, and very few of 
them in a pod. Fine varieties are 
Isani-Gidui, Toro-no-maki and Seiru- 
somae,—white; Amanasode, Tokio 
and Tomatbako,—pink, similar in sev- 
eral respects,—Awureolin another pink, 
Mikado, red, and King of England and 
Edward VII, somewhat similar to 
Mikado, Some Ganoko and Fuyajo,— 
very dark reds. 


| ghey interested in plant breed- 
ing should make a thorough study 
of the laws of heredity, as time will 
be saved thereby, and results will 
average higher than with hit and miss 
work. This is probably true of the 
Peony, even though the modern Peony 
comes to us carrying not a simple 
strain of hereditary influence, which 
will breed true to type; but rather a 
most complex assortment of heredi- 
tary tendencies in each variety, the 
result of previous cross breeding. 


One student of heredity has shown 
on a chart how by starting with 
two blooms of simple hereditary 
make-up, say a white flower and a 
red one, then crossing them, and in- 
breeding (self-pollenizing) some off- 





spring and crossing others, it is 
sible to get a white bloom which Will 
breed on pure white, even though one 
of its parents was red. And later 9 
there may come two whites which 
crossed, can produce only red of. 
spring. 

Therefore, if you save seed from 
named varieties of Peonies, there js 
slight chance that you will reproduce 
the parent. A combination of hit ang 
miss planting of seed pollenized by 
Nature, and of seed carefully hand. 
pollenized from finest kinds, seems to 
hold the greatest possible chance of 
getting something unique as well as 
high class. As the stamens and car. 
pels (seed bearing organs) become 
more and more transformed into 
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petals, and the flower is therefore | 


nearer to the double type, the seed 
bearing function is nece§sarily di. 
minished. So the experienced origi- 
nator seeks seed not from the vari- 
eties which “set seed freely,” but 
from the very shy seeders. The re. 
sults may not justify the effort, but 
no one can be blamed for trying to get 
seed from these difficult kinds. It is, 
of course, possible to obtain full 
doubles from the semi-double kinds, 
and it may be that these are often 
superior to seedlings from the shy 
seeders. In other words, the free. 
seeding semi-double may “shoot” an 
individual progeny far in advance of 
a more advanced parent which does 
not give seed so ungrudgingly, and 
may do this even though the general 
average of its progeny is not notable. 


ET us consider the wonderful pink, 
Therese, which stands at the top 
of all light pinks. It very rarely gives 
seed. One grower raised a few seed- 
lings from it, but reports they were 
not worth the effort he spent. I have 
one seedling of it, obtained after sev- 
eral years of effort, several seeds fail- 
ing to grow. In 1924 I obtained 26 
seeds from 600 blooms, and felt my- 
self most fortunate. (How different 
from 75 seeds from one bloom of 4 
single variety!) Of these only three 
or four looked like they would grow, 
and none of them came up in 1926. 
The seed pod splits when the seed gets 
about half size, and the seed then 
dries up prematurely. Some varieties 
are so completely double that I be 
lieve it will never be possible to ob- 
tain seed from them. Solange and 
Mad. Emile Galle are examples. 


All the semi-doubles have stamens, 
and many of them have carpels. The 
anemone-type has carpels but no sta 
mens, and this is usually true of the 
crown type and bomb type also. Some 
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mi-rose type, which is near- 
= the full double, have stamens 
os no carpels. Such varieties are 
yaluable as a source of pollen, to be 
transferred to other kinds not so 
double. Pollen can also be obtained 
from the yellow swelling along the 
edge of the narow center petals of 
the Japanese varieties, and some 
doubles (split the petal open with a 
sharp knife). a 
Now as to names of varieties to 
jant, let us start with the whites. 
If trying for double kinds, no singles 
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in form; one was a very delicate pink 
single; and the last a full double, soft 
lavender-pink that looked like some- 
thing fine. Le Cygne is also a shy 
seeder. 


In the pinks, there is endless choice. 
I have obtained seed from the follow- 
ing kinds: Umbellata Rosea (one 
seedling was very inferior), Edulis 
Superba, Delicatissima, Mons. Jules 
Elie, (only a few, 74 in one year my 
record,) Eugenie Verdier, Germaine 
Bigot, Mad. Ducel, Virginie, Octavie 
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been pollenized, at least I was sorry 
I had not seen it in time. Mons. Mar- 
tin Cahuzac, Adolphe Rousseau, Rich- 
ard Carvel, Eugene Bigot, Aksarben, 


Karl Rosenfield, Augustin D’Hour, 


Felix Crousse (shy), Delachei and 
even the old Fragans will all bear 
seed. I doubt whether the Tenufolia 
species will seed, have never obtained 
any from Anomola, but have obtained 
a few seeds from the following of the 
Officinalis kinds: Rubra (one grower 
says he got no seed in 60 years), 
Rosea, single red, and Anemoneflora 
(a Japanese type). Officinalis seed 
besides being difficult to obtain gives 
a very low percentage of germination, 
and most of the seeds that do sprout 
die the first Summer. I have brought 
only one Officinalis—chinensis hybrid 
(on Mad. Ducel) to blooming size, but 
it chanced to be very fine. Also have 
nine other Officinalis seedlings coming 
on. 


I feel that among the hundreds of 
neglected old varieties lie as great 
possibilities for the hybridist as with 
many of the new kinds. They being 
closer to the original form probably 
bear fewer and therefore stronger 
hereditary tendencies, and these more 
likely to appear in distinctive form 
than from our modern kinds of more 
complex ancestry. In other words, we 
may get more worthless “hodgepodge” 
blooms from the modern kinds. I may 
be wrong, however. One should at all 
times choose seed parents with good 
plant characteristics, such as stiff 
stems, vigorous growth, and free- 
blooming qualities. Substance in 
petals is also greatly to be desired. 
If seed is to be saved without hand pol- 
lenation, only the finest kinds should 
be raised. This does not necessarily 
mean only high-priced kinds, for 
many of the new kinds, which are 
high-priced because they are rare, 
will not outclass some of the older 


‘ fore cheaper kinds. 
Therese from Mr. Auten’s garden on Decoration Day, and therefore pe 
1925,—Temperature nearly 90 degrees in the shade 

) Epitor’s Norte :— 

While the blooms in the photograph show the effects of heat, some 
of the beauties of this variety may be seen, especially the bloom to 
the extreme left. But one of the greatest features of Therese in my 

3 opinion is its “clustered” effect. Four and five open blooms on one 

stem are not uncommon. One is not likely to forget such a bouquet. 

If one Peony can be selected among so many very beautiful ones as a 

favorite, the Editor votes in favor of Therese. 





Practical Points about Peonies 


One of the best posted growers of 
Peonies, and a man who has made a 


are needed. Marie Jacquin, La 
Rosiere, (poor stems,) and Frances 
Willard will all furnish pollen as well 
as raise seed. I have obtained seed 
from Madame Crousse, Blanche Cire, 
Couronne D’Or, Mons. Du Pont, (these 
last two very shy,) Mme. de Verne- 
ville, Laura Dessert, Duchesse de 
Nemours, (others report this a very 
difficult variety to obtain seed from, 
bit I Shall have 100 plants from it 
bloom this year,) Grandiflora Nivea 
Plena, (none of this seed ever grew, 
however, ) and Festiva Maxima. The 
latter is a shy seeder, but valuable. 
Last year four Festiva Maxima seed- 
lings bloomed. One was a very ugly 
double red; one, a semi-double, was al- 
most a duplicate of its parent except 





Demay, Gloire de Chas. Gombault, 
Marie Crousse, (very free, and very 
fine,) Mad. Calot, La Tulipe, Marcelle 
Dessert, Walter Faxon, Lady A. Duff, 
and many others. 


[N THE reds, it is easier to name 
those which will not seed. We have 
not yet developed a perfect red, most 
of them are semi-double, and so are 
objectionable for commercial cut 
flower use. Philippe Rivoire, the fin- 
est red, will never set seed, and I do 
not believe Grover Cleveland ever will. 
It might be called the red Solange, 
and is one of our finest reds, and not 
half appreciated. I once saw the re- 
mains of a suggestion of a seed pod 
on Grover Cleveland that might have 


long study of the subject, in answer 
to an inquiry writes as follows: 


“If the clumps are very large, that 
is, four years or more old, you will 
find when you dig them up that you 
cannot make very nice divisions from 
them. Two year old or three year old 
roots make the kind of divisions which 
dealers like to sell and it may be 
better for you to dig up your roots 
this Fall and divide them into one, 
two or three-eye divisions, and replant 
them in fresh soil, and then sell them 
when they are one or two years old. 


The center of a four, five or six 
year old Peony root is usually decayed 
by the moisture which comes in where 
the stems decay in the Fall and with 
this decayed center divisions make a 
poor appearance.” 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Is Our Climate Changing? 


HIS question has doubtless engaged the attention 

of many different people; in fact there are but 

few people who do not note unusual weather con- 
ditions, and they wonder if the climate is actually 
changing, or whether the unusual conditions noted 
have perhaps been duplicated in the past. 


An interested reader in Michigan sends an ex- 
tract, which is altogether pertinent, from Francis 
Parkman’s “Pioneers of France in the New World,” 
which is as follows: 

This wintry purgatory wore away; the icy sta- 
lactites that hung from the cliffs fell crashing to 
the earth; the clamor of the Wild Geese was heard; 
the Bluebirds appeared in the naked woods; the 
Water Willows were covered with their soft cater- 
pillar-like blossoms; the twigs of the Swamp Maple 
were flushed with ruddy bloom; the Ash hung out its 
black tufts; the Shad-bush seemed a wreath of snow; 
the white stars of the Bloodroot gleamed among the 
dank, fallen leaves; and in the young grass of the 
wet meadows the Marsh-Marigolds shone like spots 
of gold. 


This word-painting, a very beautiful one in its 
way, which calls our winter season a “winter pur- 
gatory,” refers to the first Winter spent by Champlain 
and his small band of colonists at Quebec. This was 


a few years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. ’ 


What might have seemed like a “winter pur- 
gatory” to Champlain with no suitable habitations, 
and without the most ordinary comforts of human 
existence, is only a pleasure to the inhabitants of 
Quebec at the present time. Those “old-fashioned” 
Winters that we hear so much about exist mostly in 
the imagination, there is no doubt about that. In 
short, Winter seemed long and difficult in those by- 
gone days because people were inclined to “hibernate” 
instead of getting out into the open, and thus keeping 
their blood in circulation as they should. 


AND as usual the Editor will point a useful lesson: 

I heard my father say years ago that many farm- 
ers in Northern New York “hibernated” during the 
Winter. But the farmer does not “hibernate” now 
as much as he did then; nor are the farmers the only 
people who “hibernate.” City people are worse. 
Whenever they are obliged to go outdoors they shiver 
and shrink and imagine they are cold when perhaps 
they really are not. 


And I will carry this lesson a bit further and tell 
of my work during the bygone days: For twenty 
years I was connected with refrigerating work, and 
for quite a portion of this period in charge of the 
operation of a cold storage plant. I was in and out 
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of the cold rooms frequently, and felt no jj] effer, 
from the sudden change of temperature. Only 
when I worked for several hours in a freezing = 
did I get chilled or suffer from exposure to coe 
The reason is that exposure to cold, (as with 
posure to other conditions,) is largely a question ; 
mental attitude. If you imagine you are cold yoy vil 
be cold,—but if you grab hold of yourself ang 8 
you will endure it, the cold largely disappears, ’ 
This is not propaganda for any particular Cult 
cults, nor is it anything but common sense and the 
facts as I have found them. 


And while we have strayed somewhat from the 
subject of changing weather conditions, it is mud) 
along the same line. Don’t worry about 
weather,—we cannot change it. “What can’t }, 
cured must be endured.” So we should endure it wig, 
a correct mental attitude, and thus avoid UNNecessayy 
or imaginary suffering. 

MADISON Coopm j 





Rules of Pronunciation 


Wwiat do you think of the new pronunciation of th 
word Gladiolus? If it is to be the correct pronuneis. 
tion then our FLOWER GROWER family should know aboy 
it. 

It seems to me that the dictionary should be considers 
correct. What are dictionaries for? 

.Some of the older folks will not call it by any othe 
name than Gladiola anyway. They say it suits them. 

This isn’t the only flower which is not pronounced y. 
cording to the dictionary. Calendula and Oxalis are ty 
others. Until I know more about it I shall continue 
accent the “di.” 

ADELE A. RouGH, (Conn) 


HE Editor feels a good deal as Mrs. Rough dow 

about this question of pronouncing the word Glaéi.? 
olus, but it is not so much a question of pronunciation 
as it is the simplification of spelling. The confusin 
which has resulted from the plural spelling, Gladioli: 
and the singular spelling, Gladiolus; has without 
doubt been some handicap to the advancement of the 
flower in popularity. However, as about three peopk 
out of four put the accent on the “o” and few use the 
final “i”? in pronunciation, perhaps official action m 
this subject was justified and it is quite probable that 
THE FLOWER GROWER will eventually adopt the con- 
prehensive word Gladiolus for both singular ani 
plural. 


But the heading to this article is “Rules of Pr 
nunciation.” There is really no such thing as rule 
of pronunciation. Pronunciation is the result d 
usage and if Gladiolus, with the accent on the “6, 
is used long enough, and the old plural form of th 
word is abandoned, then the new dictionaries of the 
future will show Gladiolus as both singular ani 
plural and we can then refer to the dictionary aal 
know we are right. 

Such things cannot be changed arbitrarily 
official action or any other way than the assent and 
usage of the common people, although official actim 
and the adoption of certain spellings by interest 
periodicals will help along this line. 

My friend Barron, Editor of what was “Ti 
Garden Magazine,” is entitled to all the credit, # 
far as I can see, for introducing Gladiolus to tt 
public as both singular and plural, as he has ct 
sistently used this form of the word for a number@ 
years. “ 
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Gladiolus, while not particularly euphonious, is 
to pronounce, and has positive virtue as a name 
when the accent is given to the “o”; as compared 
ith Gla-di-o-lus, giving the accent to the “i”; or as 
Wrpared with the difficult word Gla-di-o-li with ac- 
oak on the “di” and especially if partially accented 
on the final syllable. 
therefore, friends we might as well get our ideas 
into line to the new way, as it will doubtless come 
in due time. But don’t think you are wrong if you 
want to use the old pronunciation. You are perfectly 
‘sht and will continue to be right if you use it for 


the rest of your natural life-time. 


MADISON COOPER 





“Where There’s a Will There’s a Way” 


The little article in our Gladiolus department this 
month, by Mrs. King, under the above title, certainly 
shows the right sort of spirit. Mrs. King is what 


5 we may call “a sport,” but more properly a sports- 
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man, or rather sportswoman. Anyway she is of the 
metal of which the American nation was built up. 

People who are able, under adverse circumstances, 
or perhaps who are physically handicapped, to do 
things, are the ones who have been the making of 
this Great American Republic since its inception, 
and let us hope that they will remain with us in 
sufficient numbers, that their spirit may predominate 
and save this nation from all the disasters which our 
pessimistic friends predict. 


We accomplish nothing without the will to do, and 
the quotation which is the title of this short sketch 
contains more wisdom than many a longer one. We 
accomplish nothing if we believe that nothing can be 
accomplished, and there is no limit to what we can 
accomplish if our will is sufficiently strong. 





Are Flower Shows “A Mess?” 


‘‘\ JESS” does seem an unhappy word to apply to 

a flower show, but after all it is not entirely 
misplaced when some of the shows of horticultural 
societies are recalled. Indeed, perhaps a better word 
could not have been chosen as it vividly calls atten- 
tion to a state of affairs in the organization of flower 
shows that is sadly in need of amendment. 

The lack of system and proper staging and label- 
ing of flowers is, I think, due largely to the fact that 
flower shows are put on mostly with voluntary effort 
and left to one or two persons to handle. Even many 
of the shows that have reached the stage of a reason- 
ably good classification, fail to carry out a proper 
system of labeling. In many cases the labeling 
might as well not be undertaken as the badly written 
hames are so unintelligible as to prove a source of 
annoyance rather than help. 

The shows, five or six each year,—held by the 
Ottawa Horticultural Society, have for many years 
insisted on the correct naming of the exhibits, but 
it Is only during the past season that anything like 
an intelligible label was insisted upon. Dry goods 


tags the size of one’s thumb nail were often used to 
carry one or more long words, but the rule of the 
prize list had been complied with. A year ago the 
Board adopted a standard label three inches long and 
three-fourths of an irich wide. 


These are supplied 
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by the society, with strings attached ready for tying 
to the entries. 

One great difficulty in connection with our shows 
has been to secure sufficient tabling room to give the 
individual competing entries reasonable space. Many 
times exhibits have been so crowded on the table as 
to present confusing mixtures of colour and vari- 
ety,—often the blooms of one exhibitor bumping 
against and intermingling with those of his com- 
petitor. The Society has now got beyond this stage 
and is using one of the larger halls in the Exhibition 
Grounds, where unlimited space and suitable tables 
make it possible to make our shows of much more 
value to the student of flowers than was possible but 
a short time ago. 

To divide the sections we have adopted wands of 
wood which consist of strips about one-half inch wide 
flat on_one side and stained brown. I can highly 
recommend the use of this dividing mark to horti- 
cultural societies. 

J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 





Punctuation Necessary 
to Understanding 


It is coming to be the fashion to use little or no 
punctuation in English composition. Indeed, some 
of the composition we see is so very fashionable that 
this Editor, for one, wishes that the fellow who wrote 
it might be compelled to read the same sort of com- 
position written by some other person. 

Why carry a good idea to a foolish extreme? It 
is all right enough to eliminate the semicolon, if 
desirable, (which it probably is not,) but why try to 
eliminate commas, and why try to be such a radical 
as one scientist, who insisted that there should be 
no periods placed after his initials? 

In these days of so-called efficiency we should not 
be too efficient. Efficiency which throws the burden 
of work onto the fellow who has to read what you 
write, is the wrong kind. It will react on the writer. 

The chap who does not refer to the date of your 
letter when he answers, is another offender; and I 
propose to pay my respects to him at another time. 


MADISON COOPER 





Looking Backward 


Dear Father, with my face turned toward the sunset, 

My soul looks back through years Thou gav’st me; 
I see a dreamy child who learned first lessons 

From nesting birds in an old Apple tree,— 


The marvel of Thy love in flowers blooming, 
The ripple of the brook through shady wood 

The mystery of the morn, and of the twilight, 
And all Thy wondrous works not understood. 


May we feel grateful to those gallant spirits 

Who delve down deep and pass Thy word along 
To help and heal and strengthen, giving courage, 

For more than bread it takes to keep one strong. 


O, care-free Youth, just pause and heed the warning, 
Live so that even all your thoughts ring true! 

Near journey’s end in looking o’er your travels 
Remorse-free mem’ry will count most with you. 


ELLES JARRETT 
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The Old Songs 


I? WAS my intention to write a letter of thanks to each 
of those who replied to my request in the February 
FLOWER GROWER, but the letters came in in such quantities 
that I had to give it up. I thank you now, sincerely. 


One of the songs I asked for, turns out to be an old 
hymn entitled “How Tedious and Tasteless The Hours.” 
Because sacred music can always be found in print, some- 
where, and because this is not the time or place for such 
things, it is not printed. The other song I asked for 
appears below. As but three persons sent in versions of 
it, it must be among the “almost forgottens.” 


The following songs are requested by various readers: 
“Minnie Minton”; “When The Roses Bloom Again”; “Some 
Day I’ll Wander Back Again’; “Eileen” and its answer; 
“Prisoner For Life,” beginning, “Fare you well, green 
fields, and soft meadows, a-dew*”; “The Spanish Cava- 
lier”; “Lorena”; “Mabel Claire”; “Is There No Kiss For 
Me Tonight, Love”; “I’ll Be All Smiles Tonight, Love,” 
and those of .which the following are remembered frag- 
ments: 


“The time has come when we must part; 
When we must say ‘Goodbye’.” 


“Jane, my pretty, pretty Jane, 
Oh, do not pass me by. 
Meet, Oh, meet me in the evening, 
When the bloom is on the rye.” 


“If you love me, Mollie, darling, 
Let your answer be a kiss.” 


“They placed fair Elenor by his side 
And the brown girl at his feet.” 


“Blackjack Davy came riding by, 
Singing, Oh, so boldly.” 


TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY 


On the banks of a lonesome river, 
Ten thousand miles away, 

I have an aged mother 

Whose hair is turning gray. 


Then blame me not for weeping; 
Oh, blame me not, I say, 

For I have an aged mother, 

Ten thousand miles away. 


Last night I had a letter, 
’Twas from a sister, dear, 
Who spoke of my old mother 
Just when I wished her near. 


She told me they had laid her 
By the old church walls so gray, 
On the banks of a lonesome river, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


I wish I were a little bird; 

I'd fly far, far away, 

To the banks of a lonesome river, 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


It is no part of our intention to attempt a revision of 
grammar. Most of these old songs would suffer by any 
such meddling. The people who sang them were often 
more or less illiterate through no fault of theirs. Peace 
to their ashes! 


Address all communications on this subject to 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


*(NoTe: The last word in the line from “Prisoner for Life’ is properly 
“‘a-dew”’ not ‘‘adieu.’’) 
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Life Has No Immutable Forms 


It IS next to impossible to respect the inte}jj 
of a man who takes the stand that life as we 


it has always been and will always be go; that i 


was cast, as concrete, and must so remain to the 

To one given to deductive reasoning and to 
inforcing his conclusions by close contact with 
careful observation of the various forms of lif 
around us, there is nothing more obvious thay " 
they have not only changed but are constantly yp, 
dergoing change, and that no hard and fast rk 
can be laid down as to their behavior in this or that 
environment. 


The fact that we have living plants far north af 
the southernmost edge of the ice formed during th 
last great glacial age is proof of great adaptability 
since the time that has elapsed since that epoch ; 
short, speaking in terms of terrestrial developmen 
The presence in this country of members of tropic,) 
families of plants speaks volumes for adaptabjjj 
and it is not unreasonable to believe that within th 


cells of every plant lies the ability to change to meg | 


changed surroundings and influences. In fact, th 
presence of life on the earth, in any form, is virty 
proof of it. 

It is conceded by the most eminent thinkers thy 
Ferns had their origin and greatest developmey 
during an age when the temperature of the earth 
and atmosphere was tropical on every part of th 
earth’s surface, yet there are many Ferns now groy. 
ing in Alaska and even in Greenland. The age 


migrating habits of certain birds has changed withing 


the memory of persons now living. Botanists scoura 


America long, long years ago, yet new forms ani! 


== of plants are constantly being brought t 
light. 

With Mr. Cooper, I hold that many tender plant 
can, with intelligent treatment, be acclimated in th 
Northern States, not as species but as individual, 
and that this immunity to cold will be transmitted 
their progeny in increasing measure, giving rise ti 
strains that will grow with no more care than that 
accorded present hardy varieties. 


Dr. McLeland, of Kansas, once wrote me that he 
had accidentally come into possession of some Be: 
muda Grass, which is a tropical plant, and a surface 
grower. Unable to stand the Kansas Winters it 
dived into the ground and there produced big, fa 
runners that came out in the Spring and thrive 
amazingly, much to the Doctor’s discomfiture. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Misplaced Sympathy 


Frequently my southern and far-western frien 
write in a most sympathetic (sometimes patronizing) 
way during the Winter about our northern climate 
but I promptly tell them that their sympathy } 
wasted and point out some of the disagreeable thing 
of their own climate, which I know rather well by 
experience. If we in the North need sympathy du 
ing our rather cold and snowy Winter, what abott 
our southern and far-western friends during tl 
opposite season, when excess sunshine is not alwaji 
a blessing? 

Don’t waste your sympathy, friends, where it wil 
do no good, but keep it strictly at home. You n 
it as bad as we do. 
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Little Stories from Life 
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the fork of a sapling, some 10 feet from the ground. I 
looked around and saw John up a sapling, too, but it was 
smaller and weaker than the one I was in. The Dogs and 





eee Hogs were rallying right under his feet and when he 
Dov f NUMBER of years ago I made the acquaintance of climbed up a little, to get his feet beyond their reach, 
I i A an illiterate man named John, who, when I came to the sapling would bend and let him to the ground. He 
end, know him well, proved to be a diamond with a single would give a mighty spring into the air and let himself 
he faw—he could not look a mistake in the face and say down a little, to where the sapling was stronger, but this, 
and “Howdy.” too, brought his feet within reach of the Hogs. I had 
li In a thickly settled country he knew where there were to laugh; I couldn’t help it. One of the strangers, who 
ba little nooks and briar thickets that held Maidenhair Fern, was some distance away, called the Dogs, and once started, 
s Bloodroot, Trilliums, Golden Seal and even that shy fugi- the Hogs careered away through the woods and we re- 
that tive from greed, Ginseng. Within a few miles of aravenous turned to camp. Nobody spoke on the way back. 
horde of negro boys and curs he led me to sylvan glades The next morning John took “Hanner” and Fife, 
. that would delight the eye of any artist and there showed walked to the steamboat landing, caught an up-stream 
of me Dogtooth Violets and Solomon’s Seal and a Hawk’s packet and returned home. I fell in with a bunch of Kerry 
the nest and wild Squirrels. In my memory still lingers the Patch hoboes and “tripped it” to Memphis, gaining a lot 
lity, sweet tang of the spring days when we lounged on the | of experience and losing what cash I had. 
hi thick leaf mold and listened to the sounds made by the Nothing I could do in after years would thaw the ice 
im wild things around us. between John and me and if I were to meet and speak to 
i In the course of time we planned and took a hunting him today he would grunt; maybe. w A Die 
the trip some 200 miles down the river. Being a novice I seaas 
net @ came to look upon this man as the court of last resort in 
the matters pertaining to the wild. If he told me a thing I ; ; 
tua] accepted it without question. I took his word for it that “Getting Rich a Mug’s Game” 
his old muzzle-loading shotgun, “Hanner,” was far su- : 
hal perior to my Winchester rifle and that if I killed any- THAr is what Jerome K. Jerome, the author, told 
| thing it would be due to his generosity. I also accepted "an audience of boys when he lectured in England. 
arth his word that his old Hound, Fife, was the best hunting His subject was “How to Make the Best of Life. 
the Dog that ever sniffed a track. ss The Editor does not know exactly what the word 
Ov. Our first camp was near the head of New Madrid Bend, “mug” means but it means something contemptible, 
“ii on the Father of Waters. That night two strangers came that is sure, and it probably means a person who 
thin +«-« to camp and asked us if we would like to go Coon hunting. doesn’t know the things which are worth while. 
tej Nothing could have suited us better and we grabbed our Brother Jerome warned the boys against devoting 
ani guns, called old Fife and followed them into the bottom. their lives to the acquisition of riches and he said: 
t ty The strangers’ Dogs soon treed in a mammoth Oak, “Most of the things worth having,—books, music, 
too big to cut down, and while we were discussing ways scenery, sport, a holiday with a knapsack on your back, 
ant and means I looked up and spied the Coon climbing a _ friendship, love,—are to be had for little or no expenditure 
the Grape vine and plainly outlined against the full moon. of money.” 
als I fired and it fell, shot through both eyes; an accident, That statement by Jerome K. Jerome is wisdom 
ith pure and simple, but I could not make the strangers think pyre and undefiled, and I wonder how long it will be 


» th so and they were lavish in their praise of my marks- 
hat manship. John wilted and sulked like a disappointed 
child. When I spoke to him he merely grunted. 


A few minutes later the Dogs treed again, in a low 
he Black Gum, on the bank of a Cypress slough. John broke 


before humanity in general or, let us be conservative, 
and say before the majority of mankind, will under- 
stand what life really means as does Brother Jerome. 
It is a sure thing that few understand it at the 
present time, and if you don’t believe it try this ex- 


ser into a trot, reached the tree ahead of us, raised old Hanner periment: 

face and fired. No result. He tried the other barrel. Same Travel in a straight line, (as near as may be,) 
it thing. Throwing the gun from him he sprang into the for 100 miles in any direction from where you are 
br tree, climbed to where the Possum hung, bleeding, and located and observe for yourself. Don’t follow the 


grabbing it by the tail beat it to a pulp against the body 
of the tree. All this time old Fife had not even barked, 
L but trotted at our heels like the good kitchen Hound he 
was. When John reached the ground he was white around 
the mouth and seeing the state of affairs the strangers 
proposed that we call the hunt off, which we did. 


On the way back one of the strangers kicked and 
scolded one of his Dogs and when I asked him the reason 
ng) for such ingratitude he explained that we might run into 
a bed of wild Hogs and if the Dogs were too close to us, 
we would be badly gashed, if nothing worse. John gave 
ngs a snort and said he could not understand how a grown man 
by could be afraid of a Hog. The stranger asked him what 

he would do if attacked by wild Hogs. He replied that he 
ut would blow them to smithereens (or words to that effect) 
the with old Betsy. I thought I heard the man snicker. 

Just then the Dogs charged into the top of a fallen 
vil tree and came back with a swarm of angry Razorbacks 
ond at their heels. The next few seconds are blank in my mind 
to this day. When I “came to myself” I was sitting in 


state road, nor the main trolley lines, nor the main 
lines of railroads, just travel in a straight line, as 
near as you can, over all sorts of roads, highways 
and byways, and observe what you see and philoso- 
phize a bit over the ideals (or rather lack of ideals) 
of people with whose lives you come in contact. I 
am sure you will be surprised at the result. Not 
one person in ten understands even the rudiments 
of what they are on earth for; or perhaps, as we 
may better state it, the things in life which are worth 
having. 

Now I won’t carry this subject any further, but 
will just leave it with my readers to think about. 
Don’t form conclusions from superficial observation. 
If you want to know what the people are thinking 
about, and what they are actually doing, get out 
among them. Don’t confine yourself to any partic- 
ular class who travel any particular road,—see them 
all, and see them as they actually live. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Deep Planting 


THIS Editor has never been able to figure out just 

why it is that people who pretend to be, and are 
really supposed to be experts, recommend a depth 
for the planting of various flower stocks which is 
not only of no benefit, but which is positively detri- 
mental to the success of his undertaking. 

While I have had comparatively little experience 
with other flowers than the Gladiolus, Irises and 
Peonies; I think I am beginning to see that deep 
planting, instead of being a benefit, is in nine cases 
out of ten a detriment, and it is usually satisfactory 
only in a very light and well-drained soil. 


This little kick is aimed particularly at those who 
have been guilty of advising people when they did 
not know themselves. It has been a case of “blind 
leading the blind,” and in connection with growing 
the Gladiolus especially, much loss of time and some 
disaster has followed extra deep planting, and com- 
paratively shallow planting would in almost all cases 
have been better. 


With the Peony, deep planting has resulted not 
only in delayed blooming, but a weakened plant and 
the loss of several years’ time. The best success I 
have ever had with Peonies was where they were 
planted so shallow that the rains uncovered the eyes. 
Where the eyes have been planted two to three inches 
deep, as recommended by many people, the results 
have been (speaking roughly) slow growth, delayed 
blooming and a spindling and unsatisfactory plant. 

Deep planting of Irises need not be discussed, be- 
cause it is well known that the Iris needs only to have 
its roots into the soil and the bulbous part of the 
plant just barely covered. 


This little complaint is not intended to do any- 
thing except register a general kick against the deep- 
planting directions of people who ought to know 
better. Now let us hear from people who know what 
they are talking about and who can tell us of some 
actual tests of deep, shallow and medium-depth plant- 
ing, as applied to some particular type of soil; and 
let them tell us from actual results which they have 
had with the Gladiolus, the Peony, the Iris, or any 
other plant with which they have experimented. 


MADISON COOPER 





Lessons of the Coal Strike 


‘THE first and most outstanding lesson of the coal 

strike is the principle of non-interference of the 
Government in the settlement of industrial troubles. 
When it was made apparent to both the miners and 
the operators that neither Governor Pinchot nor 
President Coolidge could or would do anything about 
it, they quickly came together and (apparently) 
settled their differences. 

The second important lesson is that both the 
operators and the miners have found that the public 
can and will show sufficient fortitude and sports- 
manship to put up with inconvenience, expense, and 
even suffering, rather than be mulcted by unfair 
combination. The term “unfair combination” may 
not be just the words to use; and although neither 
operators nor miners will admit that they combine; 
yet that is what it amounts to, when outside pressure 
is brought to bear and a raise in wages necessarily 
results in a raise in the price of coal, to the benefit 
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of the miners and mine owners, and at the expeng 
of the public. j 


And the third and most important lesson ig 
hard coal as a fuel is not an absolute necessity, 
the passing of time will see the so-called Substitutes 
used to a greater and greater extent. It is well, 
as the anthracite coal supply is not unlimited. 


And the Editor will close his rather arbitrary 
deductions by stating that he has always believed in 
organized labor, that he has defended it on Occasion, 
and will continue to do so in future. That the miners 
had some grievances, there is no doubt. That they 
made demands in connection with the recent strike 
which were unfair, there is also no doubt. It looks 
as though we had arrived at a balance where reagop. 
able justice to all concerned may be expected for g 


time. MADISON CoopER 








Fall and Winter Weather 1925-1926 


[t has been my observation that during the past 

few months we have passed through a period of 
unusual weather conditions, and especially a period 
of scant sunshine or excess cloudiness. This fact go 
impressed me that I wrote to my friend, John §, 
Hazen, Official Weather Observer, just north of here, 
at Canton, N.Y., and he writes me as follows: 


“I hand you herewith figures showing the smal] 
amount of sunshine here since September. The fol- 
lowing comparison with normal percentage of sun- 
shine for September to January bears out your state- 
ment fully, and I do not remember of ever watching 
five months with such a small amount of sunshine 
as these months give. I am inclined to think it comes 
near breaking the record for our country. 


Sunshine %o September 44% Normal 53% 


October 32 Normal 42 
November 35 Normal 47 
December 20 Normal 28 
January 22 Normal 36 


“The lowest monthly sunshine ever reported here 
occurred in December 1920 when the percentage was 
only 10. 

“This condition of abnormal cloudiness bears out 
the general belief that we are living in a period of. 
abnormal weather conditions.” 


Please note what Brother Hazen says about ab- 
normal weather conditions. Weather observers gen- 
erally are not at all inclined to admit anything 
abnormal about the weather unless substantiated by 
records, and the records at the present time prove 
the accuracy of the Editor’s observation as to de- 
ficiency of sunshine during the past six months. 
Such conditions do not make for healthfulness of the 
human race and, therefore, we are all interested in 
the weather when it produces unusual conditions. 


From the Pacific Northwest my friends write 
they never saw such a beautiful Fall and Winter, 
for moderate temperatures and sunshiny days; and 
they say they have been transplanting and doing 
outside work all Winter with few interruptions. Just 
what do these unusual conditions mean? Do they 
mean that our climate is changing or what? 

One man’s guess perhaps is as good as another, 
but Weather Bureau records show some unusual con- 
ditions during the recent past. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Experience is Paramount 


ME. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, that magnificent 
M prima donna who submerged her racial sym- 

thies and remained patriotic to the country of her 
adoption during the World War, gives us some pure 
and unadulterated wisdom in connection with that 
romising new singer, Marion Talley, of Kansas City. 
Schumann-Heink has this to say of this 19 year old 
singer : 

“She has a chance to live, and she cannot be judged 
on the same standards as one judges mature artists. After 
Miss Talley has experienced marriage and the joys and 
sorrows of life she will be ready for judgment, providing 
she keeps on studying and learning. Her beautiful voice 
will then touch the heart and soul, as her voice today 
cannot. Every day, every year, her experiences will en- 
richen her life and she will be able to add to her reserve. 
An artist is never too old to learn and grow, even when 
the years are aS Many as mine.” 


In short, what Schumann-Heink says, is that ex- 
perience is pretty nearly everything in this life. In- 
herited talents or the talents of genius are all well 
enough, in their way, but they avail little, except as 
they are rounded out and developed by a matured 
experience. The young artist is only an experiment 
and not a fact, and the young artist may easily be 
spoiled by adulation in the very first years of his or 
her experience. 


But the lessons taught by Schumann-Heink in 
her words of wisdom above, go much further than 
that and tell us that experiences which are most 
educating, most developing, and most valuable for the 
building up of individuality and character, are not 
those of a pathway of ease, but they are experiences 
which teach us ALL the lessons of life as near as 
may be. 


Ah! 
mother! 


Great artist! Great 


Great soul! 
MADISON COOPER 


Schumann-Heink! 
Great citizen! 





Why Be Technical? 


Many people are never so thoroughly pleased as 
when they are pointing out the errors of others. It 
never seems to occur to them that if they would em- 
ploy the time thus spent, in improving their own 
short-comings, that it would be not only greatly to 
— own benefit, but to the benefit of the world at 
arge. 

Not that error should not be pointed out. It is 
quite correct that it should be pointed out, but why 
make this a life study? Generally speaking, the 
technically-educated man is the one who chases 
around trying to tell the practical man where his 
mistakes are. These same technically-educated and 
scientifically-educated chaps cannot do much of any- 
thing themselves, but they delight in telling the fel- 
low who can do things, how he could vastly improve 
his work, by pointing out what may perhaps truth- 
fully be called error. 

Production is of first importance. Whether we 
produce in a technically and scientifically correct way 
is of less importance. When we are able to “deliver 
the goods” then it is time enough for us to improve 
our methods so as to deliver more goods, and of 
better quality, with less effort. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











IX ATTEMPTING to understand the ways of Nature, 

one meets with many surprises and the nature student 
who is observing will learn many truths that would be 
thought unbelievable without actual investigation. Na- 
ture study was not taught in the schools until recently, 
and so I missed this important early training to cultivate 
the power of accurate observation and stimulate a desire 
to know truth in and of all things. 


I find that few people I have talked with are aware 
of the fact that Sassafras trees grow to be a hundred feet 
in height. I shall never forget my own surprise some 
years ago while rambling through a piece of woodland to 
come across a number of Sassafras trees that were at 
least sixty feet high and probably ten inches to a foot 
in diameter. I learned sincé that Sassafras slabs furnish 
the very best known material for making rustic bird 
houses. The bark clings more tenaciously than most other 
woods, and the odor is disagreeable to all vermin. 


One would hardly judge from appearances that the 
Juneberry, the Chokecherry, the Mountain Ash and the 
Hawthorn all belong to the same family as the Apple, the 
Pear, the Strawberry and the Garden Rose. A friend of 
mine used to amuse himself by grafting Pear scions on 
Juneberry trees and in going back a few years later to 
gather the fruit from them. 


Not every person knows that all trees bear flowers at 
the proper age and season. All do not bear fruits, but 
every kind of tree produces flowers of more or less con- 
spicuousity. 


I used to wonder what made the leaves of the Quaking 
Aspen quake or quiver so nervously. An examination of 
the stem of the Quaking Aspen leaf reveals that it is long 
and flat and that the flatness is at right angles with the 
leaf so that the least breath of air sets it in motion. 


The popular supposition that the frost turns the au- 
tumn leaves into their bright colors is a fallacy. We are 
told by those who have investigated that the coloring is 
dependent on the amount of the séason’s moisture, being 
brighter if the Summer has been rather wet, and duller 
after a notably dry one. 


Doubtless you may have noticed as I have that the 
Oriole prefers to build its swaying nest in an Elm tree 
in preference to any other. I wonder—and I wish I could 
know—why. 

It will no doubt shock some of his admirers to learn the 
attested fact that the Redwing Blackbird is a polygamist; 
sometimes having, it is claimed, as many as three wives 
and as many broods in a season. 


Probably every person does not know that all Wasps 
except the queens die in Winter,—they alone protecting 
themselves from the cold that freezes all the others. 


The most widely distributed North American tree is 
the Chokecherry. According to authority it is found from 
the Arctic Circle to the Gulf States and Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Unfortunately this tree of 
ubiquitous habit is subject to a fungoid disease, the black- 
knot, which is easily communicated to the cultivated 
species, and so the Chokecherry is a dangerous neighbor 
to orchards containing Cherries or Plums. : 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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SOME “Advertising Brings Results” 


Yes, some advertising brings results and some ad- 
vertising does not bring results,—it all depends. It 
depends first of all on the advertising medium; but 
as well on the copy furnished by the advertiser. An 
advertiser, in preparing copy, should put himself in 
the place of an imaginary person who represents an 
average reader of the advertising medium used. If 
he can do this he has discovered one of the important 
secrets of successful advertising. 


But what I would particularly point out is the 
fact that from time to time various pamphlets, maga- 
zines, bulletins, etc., appear on the horizon for a 
time, make a considerable blow about what they 
think they are doing, and what they think they in- 
tend to do, and,—disappear. The advertising value 
of such is small, as their circulation is necessarily 
limited, and in most cases the advertising rates are 
=" out of proportion to the value of the space 
sold. 

Advertisers should not think that because they 
pour good money into the coffers of a publishing 
proposition, that they necessarily are going to get 
results. If an advertiser uses more than one medium, 
he should check closely his actual business secured ;— 
don’t guess at it. Advertising can be keyed by 
using a fictitious street number or a box number, 
when the advertiser is well known in his home-town 
and it will not mislead the postal authorities, and 
in this way about three inquiries out of four can 
be correctly traced. 

THE FLOWER GROWER stands absolutely on the 
record of results it will produce and a close com- 
parison is invited. Any product which can be suc- 
cessfully sold to the average back-lot gardener can 
be successfully advertised in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

I need not point out that this magazine is now in 
its thirteenth year; that it was originally established 
as THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER; that it 
has always specialized on the Gladiolus; that it will 
continue to do so; and that it reaches more Gladiolus 
fanciers the world over than all the other advertising 
mediums combined. 

Incidentally compare the pages of the current 
issue of this magazine with the combined value of 
any two or three others, on the subjects in which 
you, yourself, are interested. This will show that 
what appeals to you, as an individual, likewise ap- 
peals to the majority of readers; and it is proof 
that as an advertising medium there is nothing su- 
perior to THE FLOWER GROWER in its particular field. 


AGAIN; don’t take anything for granted. Check 
up on your results per dollar of advertising invest- 
ment. Don’t imagine you are getting returns, but 
be sure of it, and know where they come from. 


MADISON COOPER 





Despondency and Suicide 


F STATISTICS are to be believed both are on the 
increase. This situation is the strongest possible 
argument in favor of the spread of floriculture and 

nature study, and the thoughtful person has no diffi- 
culty in tracing it from cause to effect. 
, Who ever heard of a naturalist committing sui- 
cide? 
Who ever heard of a dyed-in-the-wool flower lover 
committing suicide? 
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The reason is that neither gives a whoop 
the intricate and foolish system of shalls and shan’ 
that human society has built up around itself. 
has no front to keep up. He is not ashamed of h 
poverty. He makes his own code of conduct, based on 
the Golden Rule, and he is too busy with flowers and 
clouds and tinkling streams and limpid pools ang the 
thousand and one miracles of Nature to take his fool. 
ish life because his car cannot outrun that of hi 
neighbor or his wife wear a $500 gauze slip that 
would not make a decent handkerchief for a norma] 
healthy human. 


FLOWERS and trees were never known to gnyb 
anybody. They have no system of caste. Theiy 
fragrance and beauty are anybody’s who cares to pap. 
take of them. They do not talk back. They neve 
hatch up schemes to “ruin” anybody. Yet “Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


Flowers and trees and hills and streams join with 
Time in healing the hurts that we were not intelligent 
enough to avoid. Nature’s sunshine and wing 
sweeten the retrospective sigh and smooth the edge 
of the keen blade of disappointment. They wash the 
muck from the fragments of a broken life and set the 
pieces together in a colorful mosaic that contains only 
the high-lights ;—the pleasant hours, bereft of raneor 
and despair. From the warp and woof of bitterness 
they weave a soft mantle of forgetfulness and engen. 
der a childlike interest and enthusiasm that are like 
being born again. 


Who but a fool and a coward would offer himself 
as a sacrifice to the whims of a seething mass that js 
scarcely aware of his existence? 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





What Do You Think About It? 


a | WOULD like to see all the material published in Tur 

FLOWER GROWER since its beginning classified and 
cumulated in one publication. Then we would have a 
dandy book on gardening and flower growing. 

“Take all the flower lore from all the back numbers, con- 
solidate it where necessary, classify and arrange it logi- 
cally by proper subdivision, alphabetically under various 
different flowers, and we would have a flower growers 
guide that would beat any book yet published.” 


‘THE above comes to me from one of my readers in 
Tennessee. As he is an attorney by profession, he 


probably is better able, with his orderly methods, § 


than most people to judge just what the value of 
THE FLOWER GROWER would be if classified as sug- 
gested. But, friends, is there anything the matter 
with the bound volumes of THE FLOWER GROWER? 
Not very many of them are available but there area 
few complete sets yet to be had. 

But chiefly I would point out that each year’s is 
sues of THE FLOWER GROWER with the index forma 
reference work in itself; and although a single year 
will not cover all subjects complete, they make 4 
start. If readers will save their copies from month 
to month; secure the index at the end of the year; 
have their local bindery put on a binding to thei 
taste; and then place these bound volumes where they 
can be referred to easily, they will have an encycle 
pedia of facts and information on outdoor activities 
which cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world 


MADISON COOPER 
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His Problems 

















The Cleft Graft 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


methods of grafting used in top- 
working Apple and Pear trees. 
The method is simple and easy ;—any 
boy who can whittle should be able 
to graft Apple trees. However, the 
work must be done properly, even 
if it is not difficult to do it that way. 
The scions should be taken from 
wood of last year’s growth,—the 
smooth red wood at the ends of the 
pranches. This wood should be cut 
while quite dormant and stored in a 
cool moist place until needed. Bury 
scion wood in sawdust in the icehouse, 
or wrap it in wet burlap and store 


T inet is the most useful of all the 


_ it in a cool cellar, or cover it with 


damp sawdust in the cellar. The 
scions must not dry out and the tem- 
perature must be low enough to keep 
them dormant. 

When the grafting can be done just 
before the buds begin to swell, it is 
possible to cut scion wood and use it 
without storing, but if the buds on 
the scions start before the grafting is 
done, the grafts are likely to get a 
poor start. It is safest to cut scion 
wood early and store it until needed. 
With dormant scions assured the 
grafting may be done after the leaves 
have started if, for any reason, it 
cannot be done before. 

The best time to make the cleft 
graft is when the buds on the tree to 
be grafted are beginning to swell. 
Grafting may be done much earlier 
but then the scions tend to dry out 
before growth starts and before they 
unite with the stock. It may also be 
done later if the scion wood is kept 
dormant, but when the bark begins to 
slip, the bark and wood do not always 
split at the same place and it is not 
so easy to insert the scions properly. 
The longer grafting is delayed after 
the buds start, the greater the danger 
of failure from other causes. 


MAKING THE GRAFT 


Select a smooth place on the limb 
to be grafted—a section which looks 
as if it would split straight—and cut 
off the limb above it with a sharp 
saw. Then split the stub carefully. 
A grafting tool is convenient and 
should be used when much grafting is 
to be done, but a cleaver or heavy 
knife will do the work if driven care- 
fully into the wood. Remove the tool 
and open the cleft with the point of 
the grafting tool or by driving in a 
wooden wedge. The cleft is then 
ready for the scions. 

scion is usually cut to include 
three buds. The bottom end is made 
into a long wedge as in the illustra- 


tion. It is best to use a very sharp 
knife and make each side of the wedge 
with a single smooth cut. That side 
of the scion which is to be placed 
toward the outside of the stub should 














Cleft Graft 


be slightly thicker than the other to 
insure a contact when the cleft presses 
upon the scion. The top should ex- 
tend a quarter of an inch above the 
topmost bud to prevent drying out. 


Successful grafting depends upon 
the growing together of the cambium 
or inner bark of the scion and the 
inner bark of the stock. In placing 
scions, therefore, the outside bark 
should be disregarded. The line be- 
tween bark and wood on the scion 
should be placed on the line between 
the bark and wood on the stock. If 
a contact is made between the two 
cambium layers, even at one point 
only, and air is excluded for a time 
they will unite. Without this contact 
there can be no union. 


A scion should be set very care- 
fully in the cleft on each side of the 
stub. Then the wedge should be re- 
moved to allow the split stub to close 
more firmly on the scions and graft- 
ing wax should be applied to all ex- 
posed surfaces. It is wise for the 
novice to use plenty of wax; he will 
learn with experience where he can 
economize with safety, but the be- 
ginner is prone to use too little, espe- 
cially over the split sides of the stock. 

The best branches for top-working 
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are between one and two inches in 
diameter. Larger branches may be 
cleft grafted but healing of the stub 
is slower and the union is less cer- 
tain. When large branches are cleft 
grafted it is best to leave a wedge 
in the middle of the cleft to take some 
of the pressure off the scions. 


GRAFTING WAX 


When a small amount of grafting is 
to be done a lot of bother may be 
saved by buying grafting wax from 
some seed house or orchard supply 














Cleft Graft after several years, show- 
ing the type of union to be expected 


company. Wax properly made at 
home usually is superior to commer- 
cial wax, but it is hardly worth while 
to make it in small quantities. Some 
of the waxes on the market soon 
harden and crack, exposing the cut 
surfaces of grafts to the air; some 
others tend to melt and run off the 
grafts under the hot sun in July and 
August. Still other brands of com- 
mercial grafting wax give little or 
no trouble. In any case it is safest 
to wrap the waxed graft with a piece 
of cloth or paper to protect the wax 
from the sun and to hold it together. 
Almost any wax can be used with sat- 
isfactory results if it is protected 
in this way. Wax which is not cov- 
ered should be examined two or three 
times during the Summer to see that 
it hasn’t cracked or become displaced. 


A standard formula for home-made 
grafting wax is: 


Resin—4 pounds; Beeswax—2 pounds; Beef 
tallow—1 pound (or raw linseed oil—1 pint). 


The oil is used when grafting in 
cold weather to make a more plastic 
wax. In warm weather grafting wax 
made with tallow is preferred. 


To make grafting wax, crush the 
resin into fine pieces to facilitate melt- 
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ing and melt it in a kettle over a slow 
fire. When nearly melted add the 
beeswax and tallow or oil. When all 
are thoroughly melted together pour 
the mixture into a pail of cold water 
and pull like molasses candy until 
smooth. The grafting wax is then 
ready for use. If it is wrapped in 
oiled paper it may be stored for a long 
time. In handling grafting wax the 
hands should be greased lightly with 
tallow to prevent sticking. 





Moving Old Grape Vines 


| IS possible to transplant Grape 
vines which have been bearing for 
several years, if the work is done 
when they are quite dormant and they 
are given careful attention for a year 
or so afterward. Naturally they do 
not transplant as readily as young 
vines and should be given the best 
growing conditions possible. 


A neighbor has transplanted two or 
three dozen bearing vines and has 
managed them so well that no crops 
have been lost, although the first crop 
following transplanting was light. 
Ordinarily it probably would be best 
to propagate new vines by layering or 
by cuttings, but this transplanting was 
so successful that details of the 
method may be of interest to others 
who wish to try it. 


The plants were moved when they 
were quite dormant. It might be pos- 
sible to transplant vines after the 
buds had swollen but certainly the 
risks would be multiplied and it is 
likely that the plants would be so de- 
vitalized that recovery would be slow, 
even if they survived. The vines were 
moved into a soil which had been well 
prepared for them by working it up 
thoroughly and filling it full of well- 
rotted manure. A shortage of mois- 
ture during the dry part of the first 
Summer is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to success in such transplant- 
ing and a soil well filled with organic 
matter is highly desirable for it will 
not dry out like ordinary soils. Un- 
less the manure is well-rotted, how- 
ever, it is likely to burn out the soil 
and aggravate the condition which it 
is intended to correct. These vines 
were given a heavier application than 
would have been applied to ordinary 
vines needing fertilization, but the 
manure was well-rotted and it was 
thoroughly worked into the soil with 
spade. 


The vines were cut back somewhat 
to facilitate handling and as soon as 
_ they were transplanted they were 
given a final pruning which left little 
leaf bearing wood on the tops. All 
branches broken in handling were re- 
moved and most of the others as well, 
but short lengths of three or four of 
the strongest bearing canes were left 
on each vine and they produced a fair 
crop the first year. As soon as trans- 
planted, the vines were heavily 
mulched with coarse material spread 





on the ground over the root systems 
but kept away from the trunks. 


MOVING VINES BY LAYERING 


Another Massachusetts gardener 
has moved vines successfully to dis- 
tances up to twenty feet by developing 
long branches and leading them to the 
new location. When a branch was long 
enough to reach, it was layered on 
the spot chosen for the vine by bury- 
ing the cane, in Spring, for a distance 
of two or three nodes, leaving the end 
exposed. When the nodes had rooted 
and the new vine was well established 
the layered cane was cut and the 
original plant destroyed. 

Some of the Italian gardeners near 
Springfield, Mass., have developed 
quite pretentious vineyards in this 
way from a few vines. They built 
long trellises and grew new plants by 
layering branches six or eight feet 
from the old ones. They extended 
the rows as rapidly as branches for 
layering could be grown. 





Notes on Pruning 


PRUNING saw should have a nar- 

row blade to enable the operator 
to cut close to the trunk in removing 
branches. A rusty carpenter’s saw 
has discouraged many men who, prop- 
erly equipped, might have done a good 
job. 

In pruning thick trees it is easiest 
to climb to the very top and work 
down. Then the tendency is to 
“prune down” rather than up—the 
higher branches are removed rather 
than lower ones and the top is low- 
ered by that much. 

It seldom pays to dig the rotted 
wood out of the decayed trunk of a 
fruit tree, but when only a thin shell 
of the trunk is left it sometimes is 
worth while to run the cavity full of 
thin cement to strengthen the trunk 
for its few remaining years. 

Openings into the trunk should at 
least be covered with tin or a piece of 
prepared roofing material to exclude 
water and check the progress of decay. 

Small pruning wounds usually heal 
most quickly without a wound cover- 
ing. For large wounds there prob- 
ably is nothing better than pure lead 
and oil paint such as that used on 
buildings. 

No matter what wound dressing is 
used, it is best to wait a few months 
for the wood to dry and weather be- 
fore applying it. Otherwise weather 
cracks may open through the paint, 
affording entrance into the heartwood 
of spores of decay organisms. 

In painting large wounds, cover the 
centers only. Keep the paint off the 
edges of the bark. It is almost cer- 
tain to kill back the cambium and en- 
large the wound. Such treatment 
does not accelerate healing, but de- 
lays it. 

No material will cause wounds to 
heal;—a wound dressing can protect 
the wound until it heals;—that is all. 

Pruning brush should be burned 
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early. Otherwise it breeds 4j 
which may return to the trees, Black 
knot from trees and cankered bra 
from Apple and Pear trees, in po»: 
scat Menge be ene before war, 
weather frees millions of spor 
infest the trees. pores om 

In removing large branches q doubl 
cut may prevent a bad wound to 
trunk. Make the first cut some gig 
tance from the trunk, then make 
final cut as close as possible to the 
trunk. 

A pair of those pruning shears With 
two-foot handles is a great conven, 
ience in pruning Peach trees where 
a short stub is of little conseque 
Most fruit growers think that th 
are a little too rough for Apple trees, 
however. 

These shears are handy around th 
Blackberry patch also, when the oj 
canes are to be cut out or a thick stanj 
of live canes is to be thinned. 

Prune the Grape vines immedig 
if they have not been pruned. Hep 
pruning each year is one of the mog 
important things in growing goo 
Grapes. Not more than sixty » 
seventy buds at most should be lef 
on each vine. Without proper prm. 
ing the clusters of Grapes soon begin 
to run smal] and irregular. 





‘Pruning Black Raspberries 


A SET of experiments on prunin § 


the Columbian Black Raspberry 
has been conducted at the Michigan 
Experiment Station and the results 
have been reported in Special Bul 


letin 143. These results indicate that 


almost every bud on a Blackcap can 
is capable of producing fruit wha 
given the proper growth condition, 
Pruning, therefore, should so thin out 
the buds that those remaining may 
produce the maximum crop of larg 
berries. 

When the lateral branches were lef 
long there were fewer berries per bul 
and the berries were smaller tha 
when the laterals were cut short. The 
removal of some of the laterals re 
duced the crop, and the practice is not 
recommended, but severe heading back 
of lateral branches was most satis 
factory. The best results were ob 
tained when the laterals were cut back 
to four buds. 

Careful pruning made picking much 
easier. In a given length of time it 
was estimated that a picker could har- 
vest forty per cent more fruit from 
plants on which the laterals had beet 
cut back severely than from plants 
which had not been cut back. 

Four canes per plant or hill gave 
a larger yield than three canes pet 
hill and the fruit was just as gool. 
The largest canes yielded heaviest 
when properly cut back. The method 
of pruning had no apparent effect a 
the size of new shoots, neither did the 
removal of fruiting canes immediately 
after harvest seem to affect the growth 
of the new canes. 
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Putting Your Best Flower Forward 
BY JOHN P. SCHUMACHER, (D. C.) 


garden show?” “No, I guess 
not. There isn’t — -* 

‘ning stuff in my garden.” 
ee fee have heard that reply, or 
its equivalent. It expresses an idea 
held by many, perhaps the majority. 
But it is an erroneous idea, neverthe- 


66 AY you going to exhibit at the 


buds but few blossoms. I exhibited 
all I had, four or five, and received 
one first and one second award. There 
were only six named varieties of Iris 
in my garden at that time, none cost- 
ing more than fifty cents. I entered 
two Irises in a free-for-all competi- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty 




















The author finds “winter gardening” 
a pleasant and profitable occupation 


less. What you have may not be the 
best you have ever seen or even the 
best in the vicinity at that time, but 
it may prove to be the best exhibit 
entered at that show. You never can 
tell beforehand, so you might as well 
take a chance. 

Often you may hear some one say, 
“Oh, shucks! I have a better one 
than that in my garden right now.” 
Well, maybe he has. But he didn’t 
bring it where it could be seen and 
judged. 

Now this practice of exhibiting 
what we have, may yield considerable 
pleasure and diversion, provided we 
remember always that it is more or 
less of a sporting proposition. It 
should be kept so. If we get serious 
about it, we miss the fun, you know. 
This practice also leads to some prac- 
tical benefits, because if we are also 
exhibitors we inspect the show more 
carefully and learn more from it. We 
are more interested because it is not 
merely a show, but “our” show. 


_ For some years I have been grow- 
ing flowers and plants, as many as my 
place would hold. And when occasions 
offered, I have exhibited flowers,—the 
best I had, even though they were not 
always ideal,—and have derived much 
satisfaction from the practice. 

One year we had a Spring Flower 
Show for our city and its environs. 
The early Spring had been mild, with 
a late freeze, which set back the 
Roses, so that there were plenty of 





others, including some three and four 
dollar varieties. And my Fairy got 
second award. 

The next Spring I exhibited at the 
annual show of the American Iris 
Society. My very best specimen met 
with an accident and lost its head. 
But even so I received two second 
awards, which is not so bad for a 
national event. 


A man and his wife drove through 
rain, over seventy miles of country 
road, to exhibit a seedling Iris at this 
same national Iris show. When they 
unpacked they found that the best 
speciment had lost its topmost bloom. 
They were discouraged, but another 
amateur urged them to exhibit any- 
way. So the uninjured specimen was 
entered in the seedling class and re- 
ceived the much coveted “Certificate 
of Merit” of the American Iris So- 
ciety, of which only three were 
awarded that year. And the injured 
specimen was still good enough to win 
second award in a regular class. 

The next Fall we had A Community 
Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
It was the first one of its kind in this 
neighborhood, and it went big;— 
About forty-five classes, eighty-five 
awards, three hundred entries, and a 
thousand visitors. The flowers from 


our garden, plus the artistic skill of 
my wife in arranging them, earned 
for us five first and two second 
awards. 

One of my neighbors, who is some- 
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what of a Dahlia fan, entered all the 
worth-while blooms available on that 
day, three specimens, and was 
awarded two firsts and one second. 
The year before he had entered one 
flower in a city-wide Dahlia show, and 
received a first prize on it. So he 
knew that it was a good plan to offer 
his best and take a chance. 


Another neighbor, a pioneer of our 
section, who had worked a garden for 
many years, was still among the 
doubting ones. On the day preceding 
the show I urged him to exhibit some 
of his garden products. He declared 
that there was absolutely nothing in 
his garden worth showing. I told him 
I did not believe his statement and 
that he would have to prove it. So 
we looked over the garden, and I 
pointed out two fruits, one flower, and 
one vegetable which I thought should 
be exhibited. But the best I got from 
him was a promise to think it over. 
The next evening we had the pleasure 
of hearing his name announced as the 
winner of first prizes on Plums and 
Pears, all he had entered. 


These incidents tend to show that 
we should not underrate our own, but 
should put our best products forward 
and give them a chance. We cannot 
tell what they may win for us until 
we try. j 


Now there is another proposition 
that: is very closely related to the one 
we have been considering. Briefly it 
is this: If we want to produce quality 
flowers for our own satisfaction, the 
pleasure of our friends, or for exhi- 
bition when the occasion offers, we 
must grow quality varieties. This 
does not mean expensive novelties or 
untried new varieties. Far from it. 
It does mean, however, that we should 
choose varieties that have been tested 
and proved to be good, not in some 
other place or in a greenhouse, but 
in the out-of-doors in our own local- 

















An Excellent Stalk of the Petrel Iris 
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ity. For example, the American 
Beauty Rose, which has been a famous 
greenhouse Rose for more than a gen- 
eration, does not do well at all in 
the average garden. The Los Angeles 
Rose, which is so floriferous in Cali- 





grow. On the other hand, the selec- 
tion of varieties for the coming sea- 
son’s. planting; 
definite plans; and the placing of or- 
ders early to avoid disappointments; 
all these are important elements in 


the laying out of 





fornia, is a shy bloomer in the North- 
east. On the other hand, such Roses 
as Ophelia, Radiance, and American 
Legion produce an abundance of ex- 
cellent blooms through most of the 
Summer in my section of the country. 
So the selection of “good” varieties 
of Roses-or of other flowers in many 
cases is a matter of choosing those 
that are “good in our locality.” In 
other cases we must choose between 
the common sorts and new kinds that 
have been tested out and proved to 
be superior. Fortunately for us, the 
initial cost of the better kinds fre- 
quently is very little or no greater 
than the cost of the less desirable 
ones. And the better ones will pro- 
duce more and better blooms with 
ordinary care and will give much 
greater response to special care. 
Flower gardening is an all-the-year- 
round occupation. The gathering of 
first-hand information about the kinds 
of flowers that do well in our own 
locality is an important part of sum- 
mer gardening. It should begin when 
the first Crocus announces that Spring 
is at hand, and should continue until 
the last Chrysanthemum has demon- 
strated its hardihood. The best way 
is to see the flowers where they grow 
and talk with the one who makes them 








Branch and Exhibition blooms of Mrs. Aaron Ward Rose 
(Photo by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


that delightful occupation known as 
“winter gardening.” 


And so, when the land is buried 


deep in snow, locked securely with 
frost, or soggy with winter rains, we 
get busy with our books and catalogs, 














Unnamed seedling of Japanese Iris. 
The blooms measured seven inches 
across. Grown on the author’s place 


Caleium, a j 
April, j 


orders and inquiries, plats and di, 
grams. It will prove a fagej 
pastime, and, in addition, it wi} 
big. my 




























































Pharaoh’s Garden 


4 ess traditional spot where Moses 
hidden in the Bulrushes and ¢, 
by the princess of Egypt is stil] 
Pharoah’s Garden. The palace of 
old Egyptian king is gone, the Bul. 
rushes are gone, but Jews, Christian, 
and Mohammedans still visit the j 
of Rhoda, twenty minutes’ drive from 
Cairo, to see the place where the world 
greatest lawgiver was _ rescued by 3 
woman’s pity. 

The way to Pharaoh’s Garden is 
through Old Cairo, which is built Upon 
the ruins of the far more ancient ¢ 
of Fustat. Fustat was conquered by a 
general who has recorded that it took ty 
thousand torches to burn it and 
days for the fire to consume its buijj. 
ings, according to Archie Bell, t_ 
traveler. Old Cairo, with its narny 
crowded streets, covers up all tracy 
of it. A stone incline with notches jy 
it to serve as steps leads down to th 
Nile. Up and down this incline t_ 
natives carry their water jars, and 4 
the foot a ferry plies to Rhoda. 


An old Egyptian slowly poles the fix 
raft with a point at one end for a boy 
and charges five cents for the round trip, 
Donkeys, market women with hampex 
of vegetables, and ragged children stanj 
on the raft. There are no seats for an 
one. 


On the island wall, ancient and broken, 
there is another stone incline, vey 
muddy and wet from the bare feet of 
the natives who come there to bathe 
All Mohammedans must wash befor 
they pray, and nearly all Rhoda is Mo 
hammedan. The Nile forms the island: 
only water supply, so this incline is: 
busy resort. 


It is not the spot, however, wher 
Moses was hidden in the Bulrushe, 
Tradition says that the other side of 
the island, which juts out in a flatirn 
point into the sacred river, is the plac 
where Pharaoh’s daughter bathed. Nar. 
row avenues of Palms, Acacias ani 
Banyans lead to it. 


Pharaoh’s palace is gone utterly. Bu 
the site commands a wonderful view 
both upstream and down, and even m™ 
the hottest day a wind from the wate 
stirs the great Palms. Apricot tres 
loaded with fruit cluster on the high 
bank, and two blind-folded oxen, walking 
in a monotonous circle to turn the creak 
ing sakieh, or water wheel, raise water 
from the river in great earthen jars and 
pour it into an irrigation ditch. A smal 
boy sits on the pole and guides the oxen, 


the only occupant of one of the mosg® 


historic spots in the world. 

The high bank of Pharaoh’s Garden is 
walled with stone; no more Bulrushe 
grow to fringe it. Once the stately 
barges from magnificent Fustat gleamel 
on the river, and the king’s daughter, él 
circled by courtiers and slaves, walkel 
here and gazed down upon them from 
this island paradise. Today ever 


vestige of pomp and pride is gom® 
Nothing endures except the memory df 





the poor Hebrew babe whom in her it 
pulsive act of mercy the princess dre¥ 
out of the water to become the might 
leader of God’s chosen people.—(For 
ward) 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 
BY FRANKLIN B. MEAD, (Ind.) 


g THE opening of Spring ap- 
A proaches the Iris lover’s thoughts 
turn not only to the impressive 
things of the past but to the more 
recent novelties which are supersed- 
ing the older varieties. While we still 
jove our old friends among the Iris of 
merit, there is great allurement from 


it may not be successfully grown any- 
where. Avalon, of this type, is al- 
ways impressive in the writer’s gar- 
den. 

In the somewhat bluer tones Bluet, 
Corrida, and Mlle. Yvonne Pelletier 
are among the best. The freedom of 
bloom of Corrida and its color make 




















Dream (center) with the wonderful Sibi- 
rica, Perry’s Blue, shoulder high in the 
far right,—a fine mass of porcelain blue 


the many new novelties of merit, and 
it is to the latter it is interesting to 
direct one’s thoughts at the present 
time. 


Of the palest blue-purples Mlle. 
Schwartz and Mother of Pearl are the 
commanding figures among the some- 
what older novelties and of the newer 
novelties San Gabriel and Souv. de 
Loetitia Michaud are outstanding, and 
are perhaps superior to the older pair. 
The last named is a flower of ex- 
ceptional size, form, substance and 
poise. Ann Page, of this class, too, 
has an individuality and charm that 
is unmatched. Among the somewhat 
deeper tones the Princess Beatrice, 
type of Pallida Dalmatica, stands first, 
although Mary Barnett, which the 
writer hopes to have bloom in his 
garden this coming season, is reported 
of the highest merit. Drake is some- 
what similar in tone to Pallida Dal- 
matica and is one of the best land- 
Scape varieties on account of its free- 
dom of bloom and the charm in its 
habit and in the blending of its color 
tones. 

Among the Caterina type, Queen 
Caterina and the Duke of York are 
the best of the easy doers. Caterina 
is charming when successfully grown 
and there is practically no reason why 





it one of the best of all landscape 
varieties. Among the still somewhat 
deeper types, Miranda leads among 
the earlier varieties and among the 
later varieties Juniata, Mrs. Tinley 
and Lady Chas. Allom are among the 
best. 


Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau is the best 
of the older novelties of deeper tone. 
Ricardi Fonce, too, is a variety of 
merit and among the splendid Domin- 
ion seedlings is the Duke of Bedford. 

In the pink tone types the best in 
the reverse order named are Delicatis- 
sima, Dream, and Lady Byng;—with 
Susan Bliss the best of all. Wild Rose 
is beautiful in color. In the some- 
what deeper tones Georgia and par- 
ticularly Aphrodite are superb. Some- 
what newer Chatelet has also a color 
note of great merit. Among the light 
lavender Phyllis Bliss has no rival. 
This variety is one of the best of all 
landscape varieties and when seen in 
the mass it has no superior in the 
garden. 


Among the ruby tones the best are 
Ruby, Mrs. Vieusseux, Edward Michel 
and Harriet Presby. In the rosy 
purple type Roseway is a color note 
for massing in the garden which 
clings to the memory. Mt. Penn has 
an enticing note of yellow which is 


always appealing. Among the purple 
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types of somewhat different note, 
Seminole, Robt. Wallace, Esplendido 
and Morning Splendour are among 
the best. Esplendido is the best of 
the Mohr varieties which have yet 
bloomed in the writer’s garden, al- 
though some of the newer ones have 
not yet done so, owing to the unfavor- 
able season during the past two years. 
Esplendido is unique in its branching 
habit; the perfect flowers sometimes 
bloom five at a time, arranged can- 
delabra fashion. Morning Splendour 
is unsurpassed by any Iris produced 
in America. 

In the Lord of June type the best 
are Angelo, Hermione, Ballerine and 

















Iris—Magnifica 


Simon Vassiere. Ballerine is one of 
the greatest Irises ever produced. 
Sweet Lavender is somewhat closely 
related in color but entirely distinct 
from all others. It has a charm of 
color note, form and poise which are 
most effective, particularly in the 
mass. 

Among the somewhat bluer tones, 
E. H. Jenkins and Baronet are excel- 
lent. Eglamour was particularly fine 
in the writer’s garden last year, very 
similar to Mme. Gaudichau, somewhat 
lighter and more iridescent. The 
form, size and substance are splendid. 
Azure is splendid for massing and 


- Titan has the blue note of old tapes- 


tries and will add a new note to the 
garden when seen in the mass. Yeo- 
man is a splendid clearer blue of the 
Dominion type, a good doer and a 
strong grower. 

Of the blends of the Opera type, 
Ambigu always excites an exclama- 
tion. Medrano is a flower of great 
merit and Peau Rouge and Cretonne 
furnish unique color tones. 

Among the yellows Primrose is dis- 
tinct and superior and Shekinah and 
Yellow Moon are also among the best. 
Empire is good for the deeper note 
and for the still deeper, Gold Imperial. 
I would class Chasseur right here for 
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garden effect and for its size and gen- 
eral all-round qualities it should be 
rated equal to any of those named. 

The blends, Jean Chevreau and 
Mme. Chobaut, are among the finest 
of all Irises. Among the yellows with 
mahogany falls and related types 
Knysna, Mr. Williamson’s Argynnis 
and Flamenschwert are all good. I 
am inclined to believe that one of Mr. 
Williamson’s seedlings is even better 
than Flamenschwert, which is_ so 
highly regarded abroad. 


The pinkish blends are striking in 
the garden picture. The older Jsoline, 
in pink and bronze, is_ excellent; 
Leverrier and Ensign are very similar, 
although the latter is probably the 
better; and the best of all is Perry’s, 
Mrs. Hetty Matson. The Pallida Va- 
riegata blends of the type of After- 
glow and Mady Carriere give the gar- 
den a splendid note, with the bluer 
Mady Carriere for preference. De- 
jazet, in a bronzy old rose, is fine in 
color, form, substance and poise. The 
old gold and lavender Mme. Durrand 
is one of the finest of all Irises. It is 
a large, tall and impressive flower. In 
the pinker tones Clement Desormes, 
J. B. Dumas, Mme. Cheri and Nancy 
Orne are flowers of quality for the 
garden. The rare Rene Denis is even 
more delicate than any of these and 
it has always been one of the writer’s 
favorites. 


Of the Jacquesiana type Col. Can- 
delot is entirely distinct and gives a 
bright color note unlike anything else. 
The writer has always been impressed 
with the garden value of Miss Stur- 
tevant’s Demure as he has with her 
seedling Pink Goliath, which forms a 
free-flowering symmetrical clump of 
rich, bright, Ambassadeur tones. 
Ambassadeur still holds its own as one 
of the best of all Irises. It may be 
that the Dominion seedling Bruno, 
after careful trial, will be found to be 
superior. Magnifica is an Iris of the 
first water, and is one of the most 
spectacular of all in size and color. 
The writer has frequently heard it 
criticized as not being of good sub- 
stance or good shape but these defects 
have never appeared in his garden. 
From the accompanying illustration 
from a photograph taken on a warm 
day it will be seen that nothing is to 
be desired in the firmness of the 
standards or in the shape of this 
large, beautiful flower. 





Iris Varieties for Seed Production 


| WOULD caution any one intending 
to produce Iris seed; that, to use 
as seed parents, those which set seed 
most freely, will often result in dupli- 
cating those old varieties, of which 
there is now an overabundance. Tg 
use the time in duplicating such va- 
rieties as have been recommended for 
discard by the American Iris Society 
would be folly. Since the varieties 
Arlequin Malinais, Blue Beard, Hon- 
orabile, Leda, Pacquita, Penelope, 
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Princess of Teck and Speciosa have 
been recommended for discard by this 
society, there should be no effort made 
to duplicate these varieties, which 
would result if they were used as 
parents. 

I would suggest that no variety 
rating less than 8.0 be used in seed 
production, except, however, that 
Her Majesty, rating 7.3, may be used 
at times to advantage, owing to the 
desirable coloring, and Amas, rating 
7.8, on account of earliness and large, 
fine flowers. A list I would suggest 
for seed production follows. Rating 
of the variety appears immediately 
after the name. These are known to 
set seed by hand-pollenation and se- 
lective breeding only, should be fol- 
lowed :— 


Princess Beatrice 9.5, Alcazar 8.9, 
Ambassadeur 9.4, Edouard Michel 8.6, 
Lady Foster 8.5, Lent A. Williamson 
9.0, Isoline 8.6, Afterglow 8.6, Pal- 
lida Dalmatica 8.8, Shekinah 8.8, 
Monsignor 8.4, Quaker Lady 8.4, 
Rhein Nixe 8.4, Merlin 8.5, Arche- 
veque 8.3, Prosper Laugier 8.3, White 
Knight 8.3, Lohengrin 8.2, Ma Mie 
8.1, Trojana 8.1., Fairy 8.0, Jacquesi- 
ana 8.0, Violacea Grandiflora 8.0, 
Autumn King, Midwest, Aksarben, 
Jubilee, Lona and Caroline E. 
Stringer, (last six not as yet rated, 
but all will rate very well). 

There are no doubt many others 
rating 8.0 or over which would be 
desirable as parents for seed-produc- 
tion, but I am giving a list of varieties 
I know are worthy and have ability 
to set seed. It is well at all times, 
to bear in mind the fact that to fol- 
low the lines of the least resistance in 
Iris-breeding will result in duplicat- 
ing many of those varieties now in 
commerce, many of which are being 
discarded in favor of improved va- 
rieties, also that the ancestry of our 
Iris is so complex, that it leaves much 
room for the unexpected to occur, 
through inheritance. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





Iris—Autumn King 


The Iris originated by H. P. Sass 
and introduced in 1923; with lavender- 
violet standards and falls of amethyst- 
violet; registered under the name of 
Autumn King; is without question 
one of the most valued acquisitions 
we have in our garden. After bloom- 
ing in the Spring, (along with the 
other Tall Bearded Iris,) a strong 
rapid growth was made and it burst 
into bloom again September 20th, 
continuing until October 8th, when we 
had a killing frost. We enjoyed the 
autumnal blooms day after day and 
on the evening of October 8th we 
felt the presence of frost in the air. 
Deciding this would be the last day 
for flowers in the garden, we cut sev- 
eral of the remaining buds, taking 
them into the house to open, where 
we were enabled to enjoy them for 
a week longer, until October 15th. 


Calcium, f F 
April, 19% 











The coloring, while possibly not 
ceptionally wonderful, is a vid 
purple. The attractive blooms 
large and foliage is excellent. me 
wonderful feature of this Irig jg the 
fact that, in our section of the eo 
at least, it blooms in both Spring and 
Fall. It has bloomed in the Fajj With. 
out fail, for the past five y 
my knowledge. I have Observed it 
growing in the garden of Mr, 
and later in our own garden, and each 
year it makes good. 

With Autumn King as a start, Wil 
it not lead to a race of fall-bloomiy 
Iris? I believe it will, for what T hae 
observed in the gardens of 
Brothers convinces me that a rage of 
fall-blooming Iris will be developed, 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





Twenty-five Best Irises 


ome is a list of twenty-five Lrige, 
in order of personal prefe 

as judged from 800 in my own gy. 
den and visits to other cities, |) 
California the list would be chap 
to include some not reliable elsewhere, 
such as Edith Cavell, San Gabrid, 
Conquistador, etc. 

This list is arranged to include only 
one of a color. For example: Sorcerg 
is a later Souv. de Mme. Gaudichu; 
Majestic is similar to Alcazar; 
Medrano and Peau Rouge have sini- 


larities; and many people probably | 


would wish the similar one. 


1. Ambassadeur 13. Ochracea 

2. Asia 14. Jubilee 

3. Souv. de Mme. 15. Daphne 
Gaudichau 16. Prospero 

4. Magnifica 17. Shekinah 

5. Bruno 18. Belisaire 

6. Argynnis 19. Aphrodite 

7. Cardinal 20. Medrano 

8. Majestic 21. Sweet Lavender 

9. Tenebrae 22. Lady Foster 


10. Queen Caterina 23. Miranda 
11. White Queen 24. Kashmir White 
12. Gaviota 25. Zwanenburg 

Above has no true purples, as none 
have satisfied me yet,—but Pioneer 
may prove O. K. 

Kashmir White and Tenebrae are 
not reliable bloomers in Detroit. 

Only five of the above originated in 
America,—a rather small proportion. 
Many American introducers are not 
careful enough to choose substance 
and width of segments in their seed- 
lings and they lose out against 
European better-selected ones. 


FRANKLIN W. CAMPBELL, ( Mich.) 





My Iris friends have been doing 
better by me of recent weeks and in 
addition to the valuable things in this 
issue there is already in type much 
valuable material for next month, it 
cluding an article from our old friend, 
R. S. Sturtevant, Secretary of the 
American Iris Society, on the so-called 
“blue” varieties of Irises. Yes, and 
S. Stillman Berry, another of our ald 
friends, has a word to say on the same 
subject. 
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Feathered Friends in a California Garden 





BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD 


INGED messengers of joy,” 
“6 W is the way I like to describe 
the many wild Birds who 


to the garden. With Victor 
eee, I too can say, “I am a lover of 


baths and fountains for their conven- 
ience,—a small one, home made, is the 
favorite. Six or seven Birds fill it to 
overflowing, and when full the others 
hover near and await their turn. 
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intruder would startle him and he 
would run back a foot or two. 


Each Spring,—he was with us Sum- 
mer and Winter, for five years,—he 
would set up housekeeping in one of 
the Elm trees surrounding the gar- 
den. It was a period of song and 
work, and how he did work to feed 
his hungry family. It seemed his am- 
bition to bring the family into the 
garden. As soon as the little ones 


were ready to fly, he would call and 
call and coax them to venture into the 
garden. 


Before long the fledglings 








Corner of the garden on the second terrace. 


Feeding station and houses in nut tree 








Bird Bath in Enclosed Garden 


soft-winged things.” It has been one 
of my greatest pleasures to have wild 
Birds gather here, and they always re- 
call Longfellow’s beautiful poem, 
“when they come flocking for their 
dole of food.” “O brother birds,” St. 
Francis said, “Ye come to me and ask 
for bread.” 


They are not only summer guests, 
but as if sensing their welcome, stay 
the twelve months through, and find 
— protection, food, water and shel- 
er. 


The garden is only part of a lot one 
hundred by one hundred and ten feet, 
in one of the quaint, beautiful old 
towns in California, and being on 
“Main Street,” the conditions for Bird 
life are not wholly ideal. There 
are little houses in the Nut tree and 
under the pergola, and they are al- 
ways occupied. There are several 


Wall Fountain on the First Terrace 








Under the Nut tree on the second 
terrace, about five feet from the 
kitchen door is an ivy-twined, roofed 
feeding station, encircled with Ivy, 
Iris and spring bulbs. Being abun- 
dantly supplied with food each day, 
scarcely a minute passes but what 
some Bird comes for a morsel. 


Ts first guest who came to be a 
dearly loved friend, was Robin 
Redbreast, that friendly Bird “sacred 
to the household gods.” Each morn 
his early lay greeted me. Each morn- 
ing I called and invited him to break- 
fast. Soon I noticed that he would 
answer me if he were in the neighbor- 
hood,—and usually he was, and would 
fly to the Nut tree. He became very 
tame and would almost take food from 
my hand. I think I could have per- 
suaded him to do so, but at the critical 
moment some town noise, or some 


Bird Bath among the Flowers on Terrace 


came. Then my work of protection be- 


gan. 


It seemed that every Cat for miles 
knew that the Robin family were 
there, and never did I see more chil- 
dren with sticks and stones. I wish 
children were taught more Bird lore, 
for with a deeper knowledge of our 
Birds would come more understanding 
and they would show more “gentle- 
ness and mercy to the weak and a 
greater reverence for life.” 


Robin as well as the other Birds 
knew that I would chase the Cats and 
other enemies,—I always went to 
their rescue at their cry of alarm,— 
many times getting out of bed to an- 
swer their “SOS” call. But in spite of 
my vigilance, tragedies occurred and 
berefted them of a baby or two. The 
parents’ grief was very pitiful. 
Robin’s night song, always a little 
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plaintive would be full of heart break 
for several evenings. I never suc- 
ceeded in becoming very friendly with 
Mrs. Robin. The little ones were un- 
afraid, friendly and grew very tame. 
They usually stayed till the urge of 
the world called them afar. 

The family,—Robin, Mrs. Robin, 
and the little ones,—feeding on the 
lawn made a beautiful picture. Dur- 
ing the heat of the afternoons they 
seemed to like to perch on the settees 
or chairs and rest till they were 








Feeding Station and 
Bird Houses in Nut Tree 


hungry again. Toward evening Robin 
would sit near the nozzle of the hose 
and wait for me to turn on the water. 
He knew supper would be forthcom- 
ing. 

There was a little Sparrow who 
followed Robin about and when Robin 
pulled a worm, he would snatch it 
away. Robin did not seem to mind 
but would patiently pull more, greatly 
to the enjoyment of the Sparrow. 


Robin, always anxious to bring his 
little ones near us, would hop upon a 
settee on which we were sitting, and 
call to them. When they came out of 
the shelter of the shrubs and in plain 
sight he seemed content to fly away 
for extra food, leaving the little ones 
in our care. One Spring, after one or 
two of the babies fell prey to Cats, 
he called the remaining bird to the 
back of the settee on which I was sit- 
ting and left it, scared-eyed, like a 
child, in my charge while he flew away 
to a hill beyond where there was a Mul- 
berry tree, and brought it Mulberries 
for a treat. Back and forth he flew, 
stuffing the baby with berries. He 
soon grew very tired and sat at my 
feet panting with the heat, such a 
poor tired Robin. After he had rested 
a bit, I got up to go indoors. He then 


called the little one back into the 
He was so fond of the 


shrubbery. 








Toyon berries that I always gathered 
a large bunch for his winter supply, 
also after Christmas I always put the 
Christmas wreaths out for him to en- 
joy the berries. 

About that time came the Blue- 


birds,—the birds of happiness. They 
were as fond of the berries as Robin 
and every morning there was a 
scramble for the berries, but Robin 
was the victor and routed the Blue- 
birds. 


His ways were ways of delight, and 
so much pleasure was derived from 
his friendship. One sad morning I 
called in vain. He was too fearless 
and a cat pounced upon him unawares. 


Another pair of Robins lived here 
for three years, but while friendly 
never grew as friendly and as tame 
as Robin. Yet I was thankful for 
the little trust they reposed in me 
and enjoyed the friendship they of- 
fered. One Autumn after missing 
them from the garden for such a 
length of time,—a week, I heard that 
a pair of tame Robins had been shot 
in a yard not far away. It was sor- 
rowful news, for I knew our Robins 
would never return. Since then 
Robins have come and gone, but none 
to tarry or grow so tame. The charm 
of those that I knew and loved will 
always be a pleasant memory. 


THE LINNETS,—TROUBADOURS OF SPRING 


— comes a time in Spring 
when I can say with Wordsworth,— 
“Hail to thee, thou Linnet, presiding 
spirit here today.” For they come in 
flocks all at once, dear jaunty Linnets. 
What a busy time for you. 


On the first garden terrace are their 
favorite nesting places. There are 
rows of nests under the cornice of the 
garage, on the pergola and among the 
climbing Roses about the house. They 
are lively little Birds with a clear, 
sweet song. They enjoy the feeding 
station as much as the other Birds 
and bring the little ones there to feed. 
They are such affectionate Birds dur- 
ing the courting season and appar- 
ently have no fear of kissing germs, 
for they often kiss each other. 


With the coming of summer days, 
they depart, taking the new members 
of the family with them. I regret 
their going and worry about tRe fate 
that may befall them. 


THE WRENS 


(C= Spring those merry little 
creatures, the Wrens, decided to 
take possession of the little houses 
that were built for them, but in which 
they had never elected to build their 
nests. What a time they had in try- 
ing to decide in which house to build. 
They worked frantically and _ filled 
every one full of twigs, grasses and 
moss and we could not tell in which 
house they were till we heard or saw 
the little ones. I think Mrs. Wren 
exercises her female prerogatives and 
changes her mind very often. Their 
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song is sweet and melodious and Dow 
erful for such tiny little songstery 
Mrs. Wren seems to do the mogt 
the work, while Mr. Wren peals forth 
great encouragement in song, 
surely is a most persistent singer. 


With the exception of that One 
Spring they do not tarry and build 
in the garden. Wordsworth truly Says: 


“Among the dwellings famed by Birds 
In field or forest with nice care, 

Is none that with the little Wrens’ 
In snuggness may compare.” 


In due time: 


“The little Wrens but newly fledge, 
First by their nests, hop up and down the hedge 
Then from bough to bough get up a tree,” 


OTHER BIRD FRIENDS 


se White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Chickadees, a Downy Woodpecker, 
a Yellow-hammer, numerous differen} 
Warblers, Flycatchers, and _ varioys 
other Birds have been our guests, 


A saucy Blue Jay spent two Wip. 
ters here and how he did enjoy the 
feeding station. He soon felt so much 
at home, as to scold loudly if break. 
fast was not ready when he was, 
It is said he has some naughty traits 
but every Bird, good or bad, is wel. 
come. I truly believe all Birds are 
good, and I always feel that the drives 
made upon the Blue Jays each year, 
killing them so ruthlessly, is a wanton 
waste and cruelty. 


I have heard the “winged mimic” 
of the woods,—that living echo oc- 
casionly, but they have not nested in 
the garden. 


The Grosbeaks have visited us seyv- 
eral years. The past Spring they 
nested here and, like the other Birds, 
brought the little ones to feed on the 
lawn and in the feeding station. They 
were dear little mottled Birds, with 
a “ch’wink, ch’wink,” clear and pene 
trating. They are rather shy and the 
parents are very diligent in the care 
of their young. 


For three Winters past, a Bush 
Robin has made his home with us. 
He and his mate nested here last 
Spring. We rejoiced to have him come 
again this Winter. He is a tireless 
seeker of bugs and seems to prefer 
them to other food. 


A cold winter day brought a Mono 
Robin; a mottled Bird with a white 
ring around his neck. He enjoyed 
our hospitality during the storm but 
left soon for more congenial surroun¢- 
ings. 

“Yellow Bird, where did you leam 
that song?” I, as well as Celia Thax- 
ter, have asked that question of the 
little Golden Bird that has come every 
Spring, with a little mate, for six 
years. The beautiful clear note,—the 
golden flash among the vines,—how | 
love you little Golden Bird! Twice l 
was fortunate in seeing them call 
their nestlings out of the nest and 
take them out into the big world— 
tiny grayish green nubbins are the 
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and how they obey their 
arents! Without hesitation these 
fay nubbins hop along and follow 
where the parents lead. They depart 
as summer days grow old. They are 
f great value to the gardener, for 
: riads of insects are consumed, espe- 
cially the aphis that infest the Rose 


bushes in the Spring. ; 


LL the Birds enjoy a varied diet 
A consisting of Egyptian Corn, 
Wheat, seeds, nuts, suet, and bread, 
cereals and table scraps. The Spar- 
rows are particularly fond of baked- 
potato, and will keep picking at one 


little ones 


till the skin is as thin as tissue paper. - 


The Birds that live in the garden 
are not early risers. They do not get 
up till they hear us moving about 
unless it is unusually late, then they 
will gather around the kitchen door, 
crowd as near as possible, and begin 
to peep and beg for bread as soon as 
they seeme. “Why have we no break- 
fast?” is plainly asked. If I am up 
before they are, I sometimes call 
them, and they answer with a sleepy 
peep, and those that I can see, stretch 
their legs and wings just as a sleepy 
child would do. At noon they come 
and ask for luncheon, also at four 
o'clock they gather to be fed. They 
come so regularly at the same time 
that it seems as if they looked at the 
town clock and noted the time. 

All go to bed at once except the 
Towhees; who, with the Robins, are 
the last to go to sleep. 

The newcomers in the Autumn are 
more shy, but as Winter comes they are 
as tame as the old-timers. By Spring, 
all show the effect of hearty meals, for 
they are much larger than the Birds 
in the fields. 


Each day they give more pleasure as 
one notes the traits, characteristics, 
habits, and many interesting features 
in their daily lives. 


There is a decided decrease in Bird 
life since the farmers use so much 
poison—no Song Sparrows coming at 
all in 1924. This year I saw two. 


* Years ago there were a hundred or 


more that came in October, and noting 
how familiar they seemed to be with 
everything in the garden, I feel sure 
many of the flock were regular board- 
ers. They left.in a flock about May. 


One of the Masters, of the far East, 
who was able to call the Birds to him, 
said, “When you let the love of God 
pour through you to all things, noth- 
ing fears you.” They cultivate the 
power of love till all Nature is in love 
with them and befriends them. 


Birds will respond to kindness as 
will all creatures if only given the op- 
portunity. Sad it is that we humans 
are so inhuman to these messengers 
of joy and happiness. 

When the Bird families leave our 
garden, our hopes and prayers go with 
them that no harm will befall them 
and that they will return, for, 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 








A Little Wren’s Fidelity 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


some of the characteristics that 

are commendable in mankind we 
would most likely name among them, 
business tenacity, alert foresight, 
modesty and fidelity. 


y WE were called upon to name 


At least I said all this, but the nest 
stayed and today I’m glad for it was 
a bed for the little cripple Mother- 
bird that cold, cold time. But I’m 
not telling you about it, am I? All 
right. 

















Enjoying the balmy warmth of a June day on the 
eighteenth of December in the Sunny Southland 

















The “Norther” that struck Southern Texas the night of- De- 


cember eighteenth, killing thousands of cattle and other stock 


If such is praiseworthy in intelli-: 


gent humanity, then how much more 
commendable it seems when we find 
all these unified in a little bird,—a 
wee bunch of grey feathers we call 
the Wren. Just one hour’s watching 
of a pair of Wrens, as they busy 
themselves in building a nest, will 
show you they deserve to be accredited 
with each of these charactertistics. 


While they may condescend to spend 
the Winter with you, as they did with 
me last Winter, yet it is in the early 
Spring they take possession of your 
veranda and flit here and there in the 
careful building of their nest up un- 
der the eaves, often stopping to glance 
at you with head tossed aside and 
bright eyes studying you _ intently. 
They impress one as really having too 
much wisdom for so tiny a body. 


Most likely you will stand with 
broom held menacingly toward the 
offending nest but you have not the 
heart to sweep it down. You drop 
your weapon and say faintly in pro- 
test; “I’ll do it tomorrow,—sure to- 
morrow the nest must go!” 


The little Mother sat so patiently 
while the Father-bird flew here and 
there in search of precious tid-bits 
for her lunch hour. Often I laid 
crumbs on the column rest and saw 
him hop to them and seem to wink 
at me in thankfulness. Then the baby 
Birds came and Daddy had to lift 
some little visitors to see them open 
wide their mouths for the expected 
food while the children squealed in 
delight at them. 


Y THE time December came the 
little Wrens had sent their off- 
spring far away but the parents still 
“held the fort” in the nest under the 
eaves. Very likely they considered 
us as bothersome interlopers. They 
might always be seen nestling far up 
in the thickest portion of the heavy- 
leaved Madeira, and a sudden move- 
ment would send them away in the 
darkness. They were so seemingly 
gentle, yet so surprisingly alert. Then 
came that terrible “norther” with its 
biting cold. 
The South lives, so much “in its 
rocking chair,” so to speak, that it 
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was hard to realize on that balmy 
summer-like day in December, that 
real snow and ice could come so 
quickly and so much like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. In the first 
picture you may see how little pre- 
pared we were for the “norther” that 
struck that night at ten o’clock bring- 
ing death to thousands upon thousands 
of cattle and real desolation in its 
wake. 


It was the evening of the third 
day of the icy world when I was dis- 
turbed in my reading by a fluttering 
at the window. It stopped and I con- 
tinued my reading. Again it came to 
my notice,—this time, noisy and ex- 
cited. I ran to the door and saw my 
little Wren flying here and there, 
greatly disturbed and anxious of 
manner. 


I watched him a moment, feeling 
just a little annoyed at being inter- 
rupted in my book. Closing the door 
I again took up my reading when the 
window pane was struck several times 
by the flutter of angry wings. I threw 
aside the book and ran to the veranda. 
The little Wren, for the disturber 
was no other than our pet, left the 
window for one of the columns and 
sat looking at me with bright shining 
eyes, then he darted away to a corner 
of the yard where a large limb had 
fallen under its weight of ice, that 
oe. I watched but did not follow the 

ird. 


He fluttered in and out of the icy 
limbs and then straight back to me, 
alighting on the column by my side. 








Now his little head was turned to one 
side and his eyes never left me. I 
was surely puzzled. 

“Have you something out there 
needing my help, good fellow? Well, 
T’ll go and see.” 

With my first step to the ground he 
was beyond and at the tree before me 
and down right by his little suffering 
mate. Now many will say, “Well, 
it was only a little Bird and there 
were thousands dying of this cold out 
in the fields right then;” but I was 
truly glad I had gone, for there under 
a good sized icy sprig lay the little 


Mother-bird held tightly against the 


ice on the ground. 

There was no grumbling note. She 
was too cold and hurt. I rescued her 
and warmed her in my hands before 
I carried her to the unused nest under 
the veranda eaves. All the way the 
Father-bird swirled about my head 
in an ecstasy of delight. His notes 
were so sharp and yet they seemed 
happy notes. Then he perched beside 
the nest and cooed in softest tones to 
the invalid. They said so much. 

Next morning I had to run and see 
if my Mother-wren was “up and able 
to be about” as my grandfather used 
to say in answer to inquiries about 
his health;—I couldn’t eat breakfast 
until I was sure of this. I laughed 
aloud when she poked her head over 
the edge of the nest and said with 
those bright eyes, “I’m better, Thank 
you!” 

Now you will know why I can’t 
drive those “darlings” away next 
Spring. 





My Water Ouzels. 


BY MRS. LILLIE M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 


the Water Ouzel. Whether com- 

monly distributed throughout the 
United States, I do not know, having 
heard of it only in the Pike’s Peak 
region of Colorado and in some of the 
higher canons of California. In all 
of my ramblings, which have been 
many, I have seen only four birds and 
those here in Colorado. 

They have a-small, trim body, slate- 
color plumage, large bright eye; are 
very alert, and as near perpetual mo- 
tion as anything I know. 

They seem to like streams in deep 
shady canons, where there are many 
waterfalls. 

They are great divers, but not 
among the so-called swimmers, not 
having web feet. 

They feed principally on insects 
which live in or near the water, and 
are accused, by the worst enemy of all 
wild life, MAN, of catching Trout, 
and therefore a very undesirable crea- 
ture. When not diving and gyrating 
in the water, they will stand on a rock 
and, like a happy child, swing and 
twist, and duck their body, as though 


| BELIEVE the least known bird is 


filled with ecstasy, yet I never heard 
one sing a note. Naturalists tell us 
they sing while sitting on their nest, 
which they build among the rocks near 
the water,—sometimes under the falls 
behind the spray. 


* JANUARY 1914 I made my first 
acquaintance with the Water Ouzel. 
While walking up a beautiful canon, 
I saw a strange bird disporting in the 
ice-bound brooklet. A narrow stream 
of water was flowing between ice 
banks. The bird was darting and 
hopping over rocks, and diving into 
the icy water, then out, then under 
again, even under the ice crusts. I 
felt the supreme moment;—I was be- 
ing entertained by the Water Ouzel. 


And such a setting for the first 
meeting:—The beauty of the sun- 
shine; the colorful grandeur of the 
canon walls; the snowy peaks of the 
mountains; the miniature cascades of 
ice and snow; the singing waters of 
the little stream;—then that little 
atom of feathered life. 


Twice the following Summer I saw 
one, busy in the little stream near 
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our mountain home. Then last fy 
gust, while on a Sunday ramble 

a friend, we were resting and 
ing Nature’s wonders. My 
suddenly exclaimed, “Look at that 
bird; what is it?” I looked, then 
was my beloved Water Ouze] Again 
After more than a decade I wag Again 
privileged to meet a friend, 
heartily enjoyed its presence, ¥ 
friend followed it until it Swiftly an 
deftly disappeared. 

The sun was low in the West, We 
thought we had a full day of enjoy. 
ment, but that bit of animate life wy 
the one thing we remember. 

There are no purer, sweeter joy 
than Nature’s gifts. 





A Tame Wild Pheasant 


I am sending you a picture of th 
wild Pheasant that comes to see » 
every other day from the mountaj 
woods near where I live. It is a mg 
bird and very handsome. He yy 
very shy at first but now coms 
hopping right up the four steps ¢ 
my porch and eats out of my han 
He is not a bit afraid of me but yj 
not as yet tolerate strangers. Whik 
eating he will look up at me and ta 
his funny talk, and I, of course, tah 
back to him in his own language, » 
as near it as I can get. He is a heary 
eater. Sometimes I wonder where 
puts it all. 

I am sure that he will soon get » 
on my lap as he hangs around m 
knees and seems as if he wanted t 
stay near where the good things t 
eat are. 

After my Bird eats all he can po 
sibly hold, he stays with me uti 
about five o’clock and then flies amy 
off to a great woods, high up near: 
mountain. 














The Ring-necked or Mongolian Pheasant et 
dures our Northern New York and Vermont 
Winters but needs feeding in severe weathe 


There are very few Pheasants het 
so folks think it quite a sight to # 


this one and me on the porch ins 
a friendly way. 


Mrs. F. A. RICHARDSON, (Vt) 
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PIECES OF PEONY 
ROOTS FAIL TO GROW 


Mrs. Pleas says the roots that break 
g in digging will grow, especially 
of inalis Kind. I have planted these 
ieces of roots many times, but I never 
vet any to grow, only the ones that show 
buds at the top. 

But these roots must have dormant 
buds along down the sides, because last 
Fall in digging some, I found where the 
dirt had been washed away from the 
crown from some of them, (on account 
of being so exposed,) while the buds 
in the ground were all dead, a little way 
down on the sides of the roots were nice 
strong buds with sprouts half an inch 


ne there is a way to get these roots 
to grow it would help a great deal in 
propagating Peonies, as they are slow 
to increase, even by making split-root 
divisions. This you can do many times, 
but we have to care for them two or 
three years to get good strong plants 
ll. 

ard you can get Mrs. Pleas or some 
other Peony grower to tell us about 
these things, and also about desirable 
varieties to plant, it will be of interest 
to many Peony growers. 


A. L. ZIMMERMAN, (Mo.) 


AN EXPERIENCE ON 
AN UNGRADED LOT 


While my business for twenty years 
or more has been selling automobiles, 
the only thing I really know or enjoy 
is flowers and their cultivation. My 
brother J. Horace McFarland and I are 
tarred with the same stick. I have not 
had the privilege of gratifying to any 
large extent my desire and my hobby 
up until March 1925 when I moved into 
a little two story cottage, on a lot 
60 x 170, and this was built on filled 
ground. 

Had a neighbor on the south side and 
ungraded lots on the north side. The 
slope of my bank was from two to eight 
feet around the north and west side 
of my lot. The idea of having the bank 
around your house used to dump gar- 
bage and refuse never appealed to me. 
Consequently I helped myself to the good 
top soil of my neighbor’s lot on the 
north side and covered my filled ground 
with from six to twenty inches of this 
good ground, filling up the hole made 
thereby on my neighbor’s lot with 
cinders. This has an added advantage 
to me because it killed the weeds and 
I was not bothered with mosquitoes. 

I solicited my friends who had old 
established gardens and they gave me a 
great many hundreds of Iris, Golden 
Glow and the ordinary Lilies. 

The Golden Glow I planted in the bot- 
tom of the grade, the center row were 
the ordinary Lilies, and the top row of 
Iris, In my charity trip around among 
the neighbors I was given some climbing 
Roses that they didn’t want. These I 
also planted on the slope. I then sowed 
several pounds of Burpee’s Wild Garden 
Mixture between the Golden Glow, Lilies 
and Iris, and as I cut my lawn I spread 
the cuttings over the seedlings, with the 
result that I could keep this slope well 
watered without washing out the seed- 





lings, and being sowed rather shallow 
they were also protected from the sun. 
They came up like wild, with the result 
that this slope, which was the usual 
garbage dump, was a mass of bloom 
until late last Fall. 

One other treatment I gave it. On the 
extreme edge on the level with the yard 
proper I planted trailing Nasturtiums 
and Four O’clocks in the back end, that 
is, the 60 feet width. 

With proper attention and the work 
necessary, which was pleasure to me, I 
had the outstanding slope treatment in 
the city of Harrisburg, and one that at- 
tracted far more attention than I ever 
thought it would; a great many people 
stopping in their autos to admire and 
some coming in to look more closely. 

Of course, I am only speaking of the 
treatment of the usual ash-heap. The 
yard proper was a mass of blooms of 
every conceivable kind and by the use 
of plant fertilizers, watering, and Eng- 
lish peat-moss I, myself, was able to 
keep this garden spot in tip-top shape. 

GEORGE G. McFARLAND, ( Penna.) 


PERFUME MADE AT HOME 


During the Summer when blossoms 
are plentiful, perfume may be made suc- 
cessfully at home. Procure a glass jar 
and put inside of it a bottle that will 
fit snugly into the open mouth of the 
large one. Take a small sponge and 
wash it thoroughly, then saturate it with 
pure olive oil and place it in the neck 
of the small bottle. Fill the larger bottle 
with sweet smelling flowers, Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Carnations, Honeysuckle, 
sweet scented Geranium leaves, or any 
flowers you wish. Place the small bottle 
containing the sponge upside down in the 
large one. Put the bottles in the sun 
and keep there for a day. Every day re- 
move the old faded flowers and fill the 
jar with fresh ones. Remove the sponge 
and squeeze out the oil. For each drop 
of oil add two ounces of grain alcohol. 
More olive oil must be added to the 
sponge as needed. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 


ODDITIES IN PLANTS 


For many years I have been growing 
plants and always I have admired odd- 
ities in the plant family, so will tell you 
of a few. Some of them I lost long ago 
and, to my regret, I find they cannot 
be had at the present time “for love or 
money,” and I haven’t many of them 
left at this time. 

One of my favorites is a plant of 
Euphorbia candelabra over seven feet 
high, which has a central stem about 
like a broom handle. From the central 
stem branches extend out in every di- 
rection, just a mass of green stems, the 
size of a slate pencil. There must be 
thousands of them, perfectly smooth, no 
thorns, and no leaves worth mentioning. 
This plant is from top to bottom most 
as large around as a barrel. Now my 
ceiling is nine and one-half feet, so if 
it keeps going what shall I do with it; 
for I feel would spoil it to take the top 
out. 

Well, I am growing a young plant for 
the time when I must give this one up, 
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as I have had to do with some of my 
other pets when they get too large to 
keep in the windows. Yet this one 
stands in a corner with good light and 
kept rather dry all Winter. In Summer 
it takes all rains, and sun heat it thrives 
on and grows fast, after once established. 

With the young plant of the above I 
am growing Rhipsalis salicornioides and 
R. cassytha. The first named one has 
yellow bloom. Even though they never 
bloomed they are rather nice-looking 
plants, but need something to hold them 
up unless grown as basket plants. So 
I have hit on the plan to have all three 
together, as the Rhipsalis can send its 
odd little stems although having no 
leaves. They go together fine. 

I have in my time had some fine 
grafted Cacti, one of the Epiphyllums 
grafted on Pereskia aculeatea has been 
in bloom since before Thanksgiving; 
another showing buds for Christmas; 
another blooms at Easter. I find them 
much easier to bloom when grafted on 
Pereskia. Then they like a drink and 
don’t drop their leaves as they do on 
own roots. I have found the months 
of June and July best for grafting, when 
they are making new growth. 

From A. Blanc, Philadelphia, years 
ago I bought cuttings of Cerus-F lagelli- 
formis Cristata, and grafted on to two 
foot stems of C. Colubrinus and had two 
plants that were wonderful, as no two 
plants of the Cristata grow the same. 
Well, I lost them, and am led to believe 
they cannot be had at this time. 

This is only a few out of over. two 
hundred kinds I once had of the Cactus 
family and I am not growing many of 
them now. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIl.) 


FISH AS FERTILIZER 
AND ITS SEQUEL 


My husband had a case of spoiled 
bloaters (fish) one year, so he decided 
to use them for fertilizer, for his Corn, 
as the Indians used to do. He carefully 
placed one fish in each hill, and every- 
thing seemed fine until the Corn had 
grown to about two feet high—then the 
dogs got after the fishevery neigh- 
borhood dog and then some,—with the 
result that the fine Corn was all dug up 
and destroyed,—only what he had time 
to lift bodily out of the hill and trans- 
plant to another less fishy place. 

Ta say he was mad, is to put it mildly, 
even going as far as to consult a lawyer 
friend of the family. The lawyer only 
laughed loudly and long and told him 
to charge his account up to Nature and 
that he ought to have known that dogs 
like fish. This is our experience with 
fish placed in the Corn hill. Perhaps 
someone will profit by our mistake. 
Hope so anyway. 


Mrs. F. A. RicHARDSON, (Vt.) 


TRANSPLANTING WILD 
VIOLETS SUCCESSFULLY 


In reading your October number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER I read with in- 
terest the article by M. N. (West Texas) 
on the transplanting of wild Violets, and 
with your permission would like to nar- 
rate my experience in transplanting 
them. 

In our woods, on the shores of Lake 
Superior, are found large colonies of 
Violets. We have the blue and a shade 
that I think could be classed purple, also 
white and yellow. 
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Four Summers ago I needed a filler 
for a shady place in my garden, and as 
‘it is hard to get a blue flower that has 
foliage which is attractive all Summer, 
I thought the wild Violet would just 
answer the purpose. So I went to the 
woods and, in a shady spot similar to 
the one I was to transplant them to, I 
lifted with great care, so as not to dis- 
turb the roots, some blue Violets. I 
lifted them with large clumps. To this, 
and to placing them in conditions con- 
genial to them, I attribute my success,— 
tor suecess I certainly had. The next 
year after moving them I had a mass of 
blue, and the foliage remained clean and 
healthy the Summer through. _ 

With the white and yellow Violets 1 
did not have such success in transplant- 
ing. They, for the most part, died the 
same Summer, although last year four 
white and two yellow flowered splen- 
didly. 

ALDEN L. Steck, (No. Mich.) 


FILBERTS OR HAZELNUTS 


Answering S. G. H., about Filberts, 
page 62, Feb. issue: 

The Filbert, as we know it here in 
Oregon where we can grow them by the 
thousands of pounds, is an imported 
Hazel. It comes from Europe and is 
usually credited with coming from the 
wild Hazel Corylus avellana, though it 
might have come from hybrids of Cory- 
lus avellana and other species. A Fil- 
bert is merely a Hazel that has come 
into commercial use. 

There have been attempts to classity 
Hazels and Filberts, and in - England 
there is a classification of Cobnuts and 
Filberts by the length of the husk. As 
the husk in our cultivated Filberts 
varies from a short cup to a long 
bearded husk there can be no dividing 
line drawn by the husk. 


CarrRoLut D. BusH, (Ore.) 


. THE APPEAL OF NEW DAHLIAS 


For years I have raised Dahlias, just 
the common kinds,—pink and shades of 
red. I have said I.did not see any 
beauty in them and wished the roots 
would freeze, but when some new vari- 
eties blossomed this year I was delighted 
and it was apparent that the reason I 
did not care for Dahlias was because I 
had such old varieties. So should’ you 
not care for Dahlias, try some new vari- 
eties and you will want more eacn year. 


Mrs. H. McKEs, (Ohio) 


HERBS IN MY GARDEN 


I am much interested in the herb 
garden; have bought some kinds; planted 
seed of quite a few, and find it slow 
work getting a variety; seed of some 


hinds never showing up at all. The 
Mints are easy to grow. Some of the 
old timers, like Sweet Mary, Lemon 


Balm, Monarda, and Didma, soon take 
up too much space. Lavender I find 
hard to get established in my garden. 

I think I shall get plants of Rose- 
mary in the Spring, as the ones from 
seed grew so slowly, and then after 
standing the winter cold, could not pull 
through the hot Summer, as we usually 
have several weeks very dry. Thyme 


came from seed and did fine, so I shall 
plant more. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIll.) 








CINERARIAS FROM SEED 
Fourteen nice thrifty plants were 


raised from Cineraria seed. Each was 
transplanted in the Fall, in a separate 
pot, for early spring blooming. They 
were watched with great expectancy as 
flowers of great beauty had been raised 
in previous years and these plants were 
from their seed. Most of the plants 
grew seemingly too large for their pots; 
and a very leafy specimen flourished in 
a porcelain bowl without drainage. 

They were so slow to bloom, (no signs 
of a bud all the Spring,) and the plants 
grew taller and taller, some of them all 
of five feet tall. 

At last in June they bloomed; but 
flowers were small; about the size of a 
quarter or a fifty-cent piece; and were 
very disappointing. The daisy-like clus- 
ters were white or in shades of blue. 

The tall scraggly plants were very 
homely, and a flower cluster improved in 
beauty when picked and shown away 
from the plant. 

What ailed them? 

RENA BAUER 


SOME GOOD DAHLIAS 


My specialty is raising the finer kinds 
of Dahlias. The following are very fine, 
as regards coloring, freedom of bloom, 
and fine stems: 


Mr. Alex Waldie 
Pride of San Francisco 
The Grizzly 
MacGregor 

Maid of the Mist 
Rosalia Styles 

Maud Adams 

Count Chazot 

U. & A. 

Mary Dorr 

Mrs. Ethel Smith 
Kitty Dunlap 

Leora Creed 
Champagne 

Judge Marean 

Daddy Butler 

Amun Ra 

Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 
Shudow’s Lavender 
Pink Delight 


Florence Fennel makes a pretty green 


for Dahlias. 
B. L., (Penna.) 


SHIPPING CUT FLOWERS 
PACKED IN FERNS 


In the October number, I noticed an 
item relating to shipping cut flowers 
packed in Ferns and asking if any 
others had had experience with that 
method. Not having noticed anything 
along that line since, I will state that 
I once, during the past Summer, mailed 
a large box of Gladioli to a friend in 
New Hampshire. At that time I was 
not aware that Ferns were supposed to 
possess any special perservative prop- 
erties. But, however, as I wanted some 
green material to go with the flowers 
and separate them into layers, I ob- 
tained from the nearby woods a large 
number of tall Ferns and lined the box 
with them, also placing them between 
layers of flowers, sprinkling them liber- 
ally with water, also placed a small 
wad of absorbent cotton soaked with 
water over the cut surface of each Gladi- 
olus stem, covering it with waxed paper, 
held in place by a rubber band. 

Although sent at “Special Handling 
Rate” and also Special Delivery, the 
flowers were two full days and the in- 
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tervening night upon their 
was informed later by the one aa 
ceived them that they arrived jp 
good condition. This being my first a 
only experience in sending g Free 
quantity of flowers any considerable 4 
tance, I am not prepared to say wh 
it was the Ferns or the water-so 
cotton which caused them to reach tha 
destination in such good condition b 
it seems that the combined method Wo : 
be well —_ a by anyone Wish 
ing to sen adioli any consi E 
— “iderahl 
f course, it requires congj 
work and trouble, but, in my cate 
more than repaid when reading ‘ 
letter of thanks from the recipient of the 
flowers. 


H. W. BLANDING, (West. N.Y.) 


TO COMBAT CUTWORMS 


Every Spring we are plagued with 
vast numbers of cutworms. When | 
transplant young plants I buy lg 
size paper cups, cut off the bottoms, open 
out some of the folds, and put them 
collars about my plants; drawing the 
dirt up around the edge to hold them 
down. They shade the plant and defy 
the cutworm. I pass the idea on, 


E. MERLE Brxsy, (R, 1) 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN LABELS 


Flower lovers who wish some nice 
neat name stakes at practically no cog 
may take a cigar box and split the Cover, 
sides and bottom into inch pieces; soak 
a half hour to get paper off; dry, then 
mark names with good lead _peneil, 
Cover or paint with orange shellac, 

These will be water-proof and wil 
last a long time. They are eight inches 
long. 

As cigar boxes are of Cedar they 
make very desirable and lasting stakes 
for our new Glads, newly set out plants 
or seeds. Most cigar boxes will split 
up evenly, occasionally one will not, but 
with care from twelve to fourteen stakes 
can be made from one box. 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP Wenrts, (N.Y.) 


SORGHUM IN IOWA 


I want to tell you how much I e- 
joyed the article in the January issue 
on Sorghum culture. Along in the 10's 
and 80’s I grew acres of cane and 
operated a small factory, and the picture 
drawn by your correspondent brought 
up many pleasant memories. 

We had in our neighborhood an old 
Sorghum maker, much like the one de 
scribed in the article. I was only a dis 
ciple of his, and never attained the 
eminence he enjoyed, but I boiled down 
thousands of gallons of Sorghum, and 
would like to take a whirl at it again. 


Wo. Hester, (Iowa) 


SNAKES, ETC., KEEP DOWN MICE 


You should continue your plea for 
Snakes, Owls and Hawks. They keep 
down Mice, and Mice are a pest in my 
garden. Besides devouring thousands 
of Darwin Tulips, they ate my Delphin- 
ium, Phlox, (especially Miss Lingard,) 
and all seedlings with roots, such 4 
Calendulas and annual Larkspur. 

We had foolishly killed five pair o 
Black Snakes in eight years in ignorance 
of their virtue. E. H. H., (N.Y.) 
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FISH AS FERTILIZER 


i on page 63 of the current 

SE of aaa splendid magazine 
“e ded “Waste Fish for Fertilizers,” 
; als me to feel that the use of waste 
ash and fish-waste as practiced in this 
section of the Puget Sound country may 
be of more than ordinary interest to 
your readers. 

Our source of waste fish is Jargely 
Dog-salmon, which yearly “run” fresh 
water creeks to their spawning grounds 
and die by thousands when their mission 
has been completed. It is not at all un- 
common to see these Kings of the Deep 
being gathered by ranchers for fertilizer, 
while at low tide many also follow the 
practice of gathering Star Fish for the 
same purpose. 

Our fish-waste comes largely from 
Alaskan canneries and other branches of 
the Pacific Coast fishing industry. We 
get a fairly uniform product averaging 
about 8% nitrogen and 7% phosphorus, 
and last year this small county alone 
used nearly 100 tons of this material, 
balanced by other simples, on Straw- 
berries. It makes a splendid fertilizer 
when properly balanced and properly 


d. 
_ G. N. WorDEN, ( Wash.) 


AMARYLLIS CULTURE 


In the Spring after danger of frost 
is past, set pot containing Amaryllis 
out of doors and keep watered to pro- 
mote a strong growth until Fall. In 
the Fall, before frost, take plant inside 
and set away in a dry place, giving no 
water until the leaves die down. This 
is to give the bulb a rest. 

About ten weeks before you want 
flowers take the potted plant and thor- 
oughly soak in warm water, then place 
in a sunny window in a warm room. 

To be sure the soil is not deprived 
of its fertility, repot in good soil every 
year before forcing for bloom. We have 
succeeded for years in getting good 
bloom by this method and feel that 
M. E. C., (Ohio,) will have success also. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


TOADS ARE VALUABLE 
IN THE GARDEN 


Frequently the first thing children do 
when they see a Toad is to try to kill it. 
Toads are very valuable in the garden 
and parents should teach children to 
never destroy them. Cutworms, Grubs, 
and Beetles hide during the day and do 
their destructive work at night, when 
their natural enemies, the birds, are 
asleep. A Toad has been known to eat 
one hundred Beetles or fifty Army 
Worms at a ‘time. He seems always to 
be hungry. His long tongue is fastened 
in the front of his mouth and is covered 
with a sticky substance. He catches his 
game when in motion and swallows 4&t 
whole. He does not drink water, but 
absorbs moisture through his skin. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 


CALCIMINE DRY FLOWERS 


For winter bouquets, dried flowers 
may be dipped in the desired shades of 
Soft tints are pleasing. 


RENA BAUER 








The} (Century|/Plant (Agave americana) 


BY GEO. B. BOWERS, (Calif.) 


blooms but once in a century is a 
myth. The fact is that it blooms 
as early as the seventh year and seldom 
later than the twelfth. It is said 
that in the warm climate of Mexico 


‘| belief that the Century Plant 


fleshy leaves which are spiney at the 
margin, and sometimes grow to be 
eight feet in length and twelve inches 
wide. From the midst of the leaves 
shoots up the straight upright scape, 
frequently 40 feet, and at the base 

















The Century Plant in bloom at 
Escondido, Calif. Height 35 feet 


Photograph taken on ranch of A. W. Strawser, Escondido, Calif. 
The two Palms are commonly named California Fan but this in 
picture, (Erythea Edulis,) is said to be a native of Guadeloupe Island 


it invariably blooms in the seventh 
year. Blooming depends upon climate 
and rapidity of growth. In California 
where it is cultivated for its handsome 
appearance, this interesting plant may 
be brought to thirty-five or more feet 
and maturity, the blooming stage, in 
eight years, provided that it is abun- 
dantly irrigated and fertilized. 

The Century Plant is sometimes 
called American Aloe but the correct 
name, however, is Agave americana, 
a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Amaryllideae. The 
plant has a very short stem bearing 
at its summit a crowded head of large 


. 





a foot thick, along which are small 
appressed, lanceolate bracteae, with a 
terminal panicle, often bearing as 
many as 4000 greenish yellow fiowers. 
The pod is many seeded and coriace- 
ous, divided into compartments filled 
with a row of disk-shaped seeds. 

Some florists claim that in hot- 
houses eighty to a hundred years may 
elapse before the Century Plant 
flowers. This may account for the 
myth that gave the plant its popular 
name. After flowering it dies down 
to the ground but the roots send up 
new shoots from laterals for renewal 
of the plant. 
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April is a fickle maid; 

Sunbeams bright and sudden shade 
Like our lives in which appear 
Now a smile and then a tear. 


HOUGH April weather is apt to 
be so very variable, we well know 
that alternating of sun and 
shower play an important part in the 
plan of Nature, that results in the 
resurrection of all vegetation, and 
though not yet apparent, things every- 
where are pulsating with life. 


Bulbs that have been forced espe- 
cially for Easter bloom should be at 
their best at the first of the month. 
When sending these plants forth on 
their mission, remember to protect 
them from frosty air, for even though 
of a hardy nature, after being forced 
in heat, these plants will suffer from 
exposure. 


As the days become warmer be sure 
that house plants are receiving plenty 
of water and that the plant-room is 
well ventilated whenever the weather 
permits. Too little air, moisture, and 
light, combined with too much 
warmth, will soon result in the plants 
becoming drawn and sickly-looking. 


If it was not done in the Fall as it 
should have been, burn or clear away 
any garden refuse like weeds, old 
stalks, dry leaves or plant tops. This 
will be a step forward, as it clears 
the garden plot and makes it easier 
to study the “lay out” and to note 
improvements that may be readily 
made. 


If changes are proposed, make new 
beds and borders and transplant dor- 
mant shrubbery, or do now the num- 
ber of other things that are deemed 
necessary to obtain the new landscape 
effects that you are striving to obtain. 
Rake paths and lawn and fill up de- 
pressions. 


To the average gardener, April is 
the month, for after many weeks of 
longing and planning, the time has at 
last arrived when plans may be put 
into use and some green growing 
things may be started in the open. 
Do not be in too great a hurry though. 
Planting conditions must be just 
right, you know. 


If the garden making fever runs 
too high, you must make every ef- 
fort to keep it within bounds, for 
trying to start seeds in the open 
ground before the soil is warm, dry 
and friable is a waste of time, effort 
and seeds. Nothing is gained by too 
early planting. Better wait until con- 
ditions are favorable. 






Plant in enriched plots first, as well- 
fertilized soils warm earlier than poor 
soils, which require several weeks of 
















THE FLOWER GROWER 
Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


warm weather to make them warm 
enough for successful germination. 
Lack of sufficient humus in the soil 
makes successful early plantings im- 
possible. 


As so much depends upon the prep- 
aration of the soil, spare no pains to 
have the plot well-worked. When the 
soil is warm and dry enough that it 
readily crumples or breaks into small 
particles, have it deeply spaded or 
plowed and then well-raked or har- 
rowed until the soil is finely pul- 
verized. 


Plant the seeds of Sweet Peas as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground 
and the soil can be worked. Dig a 
ditch about fourteen inches deep; at 
the bottom of which place a six inch 
layer of manure and top soil mixed. 
Then sow the seeds, covering with a 
couple of inches of soil; more soil to 
be added as the seedlings grow. 


To hurry the germinating of the 
Sweet Peas, soak the hard, dry seeds 
for about twenty-four hours before 
they will be needed for planting. If 
a rather wide trench is used and the 
Peas planted in a double row, one 
trellis or support may be made to 
serve two rows of the climbers. 


Have flowers blooming very early 
by starting seeds indoors or in a cold- 
frame or in some warm, sheltered 
nook outdoors. By so doing seeds of 
biennials and annuals, that are not 
usually planted until they may be 
sown safely in the open, will produce 
plants that will bloom weeks before 
the accepted time. 


For starting seeds indoors if you 
have no “flats” or “pans,” use any- 
thing convenient, like shallow wooden 
boxes, earthen flower pots, or paper 
pots. Even pasteboard boxes, paper 
drinking cups, the lowly tin can or 
empty egg shells may be pressed into 
service with success. 


The seedlings of perennials started 
in the house weeks ago, should now be 
hardened so that they will be in con- 
dition to be transplanted to the gar- 
den the latter part of the month. If 
started now, seedlings of Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Columbine, Kochia, and Snap- 
dragon will be sturdy enough to be 
set out as soon as the weather is 
settled. 


Never sow seeds in a haphazard 
manner if you expect to get the best 
results. Sow the seed carefully and 
in rows, then you can more easily and 
earlier tell which are the wanted 
plants and which the weeds. Mix 
some fine sand with seed that is very 
small, so as to make the sowing and 


> 
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spacing easier. Cover tiny seedg very r 


lightly. 


Prune your Tea Roses, Hybrig Pep. | 
petuals, and Hybrid Tea Rogeg +: 
month, as soon as growth begins: cut. 
ting away all dead wood and w 
shoots; the cuts to be made about 
half-inch above a healthy go . 
“eye.” If instead of a profusion 
Roses, you prefer a few large “speci. 
men” blooms, you must prune quite 
severely. 


Did you heed the advice to bid the 
Birds welcome with a sheltered feed. 
ing station? Perhaps you are doj 
more by “saying it” with a comfortable 
bird house. Why not add to the com, 
fort of these guests and to the attrag. 
tiveness of the garden by putting upg 
bird bath? This need not be elaborate 
or expensive. A deep earthen dish 
filled with water placed on the top of 
a neat board which is nailed to , 
post will coax as many Birds and giye 
the songsters as much pleasures ag a 
bath with carved bowl and pedestal, 





Karly Flowering Rhododendrons 


ONE of the best Rhododendrons for 
New England is _ Rhododendron 
carolinianum, a native of high altitude 
among the Appalachian Mountains of 
North Carolina. It is a low, compaet 
shrub with pale rosy purple flowers, 
First described as a species in 1912 by 
Rehder (Rhodora xiv. 97,) it has only 
recently become common in American 
gardens through the agency of the 
Kelsey Nursery. It was _ introduced, 
however, into England more than a 
century ago, as a figure of it was pub- 
lished in 1915 in the Botanical Register 
as a variety of R. punctatum. There ar 
small plants of a white-flowered variety 
of R. carolinianum in the Arboretum 
collection. 

R. caucasicum is unfortunately not in 
the Arboretum except in the form of 
small seedlings, but some of its varieties 
are hardy and beautiful plants of dense 
habit with dark green leaves and hand- 
some and usually abundant white flow- 
ers slightly tinged with pink or rose 
color. There is much confusion in te 
gard to the history of these plants and 
their breeding. The best of them here 
are called Boule de Neige, Mont Blane 
and Coriaceum. Boule de Neige has 
white flowers faintly tinged with pink 
when they first open and is one of the 
best Rhododendrons that can be planted 
in New England. The Arboretum will 
be glad of information about its history. 
Mont Blanc has deep rose colored flower- 
buds and flowers which soon become pure 
white; this is a taller and not as wide- 
spreading a plant as Boule de Neige. 
R. coriaceum has been in the Arboretum 
for many years and, although it flowers 
a week or two later than the plants al- 
ready mentioned, it appears to be of 
Caucasian blood. 

Very beautiful this Spring is a plant 
with large pink flowers which came t0 
the Arboretum in November, 1898, as 
Rhododendron Smirnowii, No. 16. As 
it is flowering this year it is one of the 
handsomest Rhododendrons which has 
ever been planted in the Arboretum, but 
unfortunately the flower-buds have been 
often injured in other Winters.—(Ar- 
nold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE §S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


E-POT the house plants before 
R putting them out of doors. 


The window boxes should be 
painted inside as well as out, once a 


year. 

king cuttings be sure that the 
hen bon else the stems of the 
plant will be damaged. 


vering about any garden plant 
anna be rely lifted by the first 
part of the month. 

In sowing very fine seed it is ad- 
yisable to mix them with about three 
times their bulk of dry sand. By so 
doing one can avoid planting too 
thickly. 

Remove the glass covering the seed 
boxes as soon as the seeds have ger- 
minated; for the young seedlings 
must have an abundance of air else 
they are liable to “damp off.” 


Make certain that the porch boxes 
set level, else the water will be un- 
evenly distributed; and one part of 
the box will get too much moisture 
while the other end does not get 
enough. 


After the new shoots of the hardy 
plants are above ground dig wood 
ashes in around the plants. If done 
before the shoots appear they are 
liable to be cut off or otherwise in- 
jured by the hoe. 


A good old rule to follow in remov- 


ing the glass jars from over the Rose. 


cuttings is to wait until after Easter 
has passed, as the weather is not quite 
so changeable at that time. 


Early in April plant the hardy per- 
ennial plants. The earlier in the sea- 
son perennials are transplanted the 
better the yield of blossoms the first 
year. Seeds of perennials should be 
sown outdoors before the 15th of this 
month. 


In planting Tuberoses this season 
why not try a few of the Mexican 
Everblooming? This is a single, pure- 
white variety, beginning to flower in 
July and continuing throughout the 
season to throw up two and three 


flower spikes in succession from each 
bulb. 


All hardy perennials and biennials 
do better if the seed is planted in the 
open ground in the Spring; for by so 
doing the young plants have the en- 
tire Summer and early Fall for 
growth. When the seed is sown in 
July or August they make quite small 
plants with little strength to live 
through the cold season. 


_ One of the early blooming annuals 
is Gold Star or Bartonia. As the 
name indicates, the flowers are a 
bright yellow, about two inches across, 





and give off a delicate perfume toward 
evening. The leaves are covered with 
soft white hairs resembling down, 
thus making the plant most attractive, 
even before the appearance of the 
flowers. It thrives in any soil and 
blooms throughout Summer and Fall. 


Plant a Wiid Flower Garden this 
year. Ferns and many other native 
flowers are already above ground so 
that the plants can be identified by 
the foliage. These may be trans- 
planted successfully if a ball of the 
earth is taken up with the roots. Try 
to give them as nearly the same grow- 
ing conditions in the cultivated gar- 
den that they are accustomed to in 
their wild state. They will soon make 
themselves at home. 


Plant the perennial Aconite in the 
partly shaded spots in the garden or 
among the shrubbery; and it also does 
equally well planted under trees, a 
bit of praise that cannot be given all 
flowers. The plants produce long 
spikes of large, blue flowers. Of the 
different varieties, Napellus, a bright 
blue, is the earliest bloomer. Praecoz, 
deep blue flowers, comes next in order. 
While in the autumn-flowering list, 
the Wilsonii, with its tall shafts of 
violet, easily takes rank. 


The gardener who wants flowers 
“in a hurry” should plant seed of 
Phacelia campanularia; low-growing 
annual plants with blue flowers, bear- 
ing a slight resemblance to Bluebells. 
The only requirement to bring these 
plants to perfection is a warm soil, 
sunny location, and not too moist. 
The plants are quite hardy, so the 
seed can be sown in the open in early 
Spring whenever the soil can be 
worked; and will come into bloom in 
ten weeks’ time, making it among the 
earliest annuals. 


Study out a color plan before plant- 
ing the flower border. Rose-colored 
Gladioli used as a background, with 
shell-pink annual Phlox in front and 
edged with dwarf, dark blue Ager- 
atum, makes a lovely border com- 
bination, as does also orange Zinnias, 
faced with brown and yellow Core- 
opsis, with deep purple Petunias out- 
lining the border. While for dainti- 
ness, plant the graceful white Colum- 
bine with the bright pink color of the 
Dianthus plumarius. This color plan 
each gardener must decide for him- 
self, as it all uepends on one’s favorite 
colors and flowers. 


An annual that, while not new, is 
not nearly so well known as it should 
be, is Calendula; bearing lemon, 
orange and almost white flowers. It 
is one of the freest-flowering an- 
nuals,—blooming almost continually. 
Seed may be sown outdoors in this 
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month, covered with only one-quarter 
inch of fine soil. But if extra early 
blossoms are wanted, the seed should 
be sown earlier indoors. The Calen- 
dula can be successfully transplanted 
at almost any stage of its growth. 
For this one reason, if for no other, 
the plants are invaluable for filling 
gaps in the flower border at intervals. 


The hardy border and the Aspar- 
agus bed are very much alike in that 
they are both good things to have; 
everybody wants them; and the rea- 
son why everybody hasn’t them, is the 
time it takes both to reach maturity. 
So when planting time comes round 
we put off planting perennials until 
next year and substitute annuals of 
quicker growth and bloom, forgetting 
they are also shorter lived. THE time 
to plant perennials is NOW. If one 
does not want to wait a year for their 
blossoms, then purchase the year-old 
plants and have bloom this season. 
Some firms make a special rate for 
clumps of three plants of a kind, thus 
insuring a goodly mass effect for the 
garden the first season. 





From Tree to Printing Press ; 


— basis for paper may be of two 
kinds—rags and wood fiber. Rags 
are generally used for finer grades of 
paper, and wood for the cheaper. This 
material is thrown into a huge vat, with 
a wheel inside which tears the material 
apart, and reduces it to a soft, pulpy 
mass. There is an arrangement for 
pouring the pulp over a wire gauze 
mold, which is an endless sheet moving 
around two rollers. Under the part 
which receives the pulp there is a series 
of small brass rollers, which keep it 
perfectly level, and arrangment of suc- 
tion boxes and tubes, worked by air 
pumps, which draw much of the water 
out as the pulp passes over them. 

The framework on which the surface 
of the wire gauze rests shakes with a 
sidewise motion, which works the fibers 
together before ‘the pulp finally settles 
down. 

Making this gauze is an industry in 
itself. It is woven by hand-swung looms. 

Couching rolls press out most of the 
remaining moisture, and carry the pulp 
to the first and second series of press 
rolls. The paper next meets with a felt 
sheet, which keeps it in close contact 
with large drying cylinders, filled with 
steam. 

Around these the embryo paper passes, 
drying as it goes. It is received between 
two smoothing rolls, or damp cylinders, 
which press both surfaces, removing 
marks of the wire and felt. 

The drying is. finished on a second 
series of drying cylinders, so adjusted 
as to give considerable pressure to the 
paper, and at the same time a glossiness. 

The paper machine produces at a rate 
of from 30 to 75 feet a minute, spreading 
the pulp, couching, drying and calender- 
ing it as it goes, so that the stream of 
pulp flowing in at one end of the ma- 
chine is in two minutes passed out, fin- 
ished paper, at the other. 

It has been estimated that an ordinary 
paper machine, making webs of paper 
54 inches wide, will turn out four miles 
of paper a day.—F. D. H., (In Dearborn 
Independent) 
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When American Plants First Went to Europe 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


placed its restrictions on plant im- 
portations, the far corners of the 
earth were systematically searched 
for new plants for American gardens. 


I: THE days before Quarantine No. 37 


FLOWER GROWER 


bunches of tubulous flowers like the 
common Foxglove. * * * This tree was 
unknown to the inhabited parts of Caro- 
lina, .till I brought the seeds from the 
remoter parts of the country. And tho’ 
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When the “First Plantation” 
founded in Virginia in 1585, Th 
Hariot, a_ brilliant mathematician 
astronomer, and a close personal ¢» 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, was sent on 
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First illustration of the Catalpa, from 
Catesby’s ‘“‘Natural History of Carolina.” 


In this connection it is interesting to 
turn to some of the older books in the 
garden library and read the accounts of 
early botanical 
country. Just as Saint Louis audiences 
have been 
story of his hardships 
Orchids in South America, so English 
gardeners were listening two hundred 
years ago to plant explorers who had 
penetrated the American’ wilderness. 
One of these was Mark Catesby who dis- 
covered, 
Catalpa, and introduced it into cultiva- 
tion (pl. 34). 
says in his “Natural History of Caro- 
lina,” “is usually a small tree, seldom 
rising above twenty feet 


exploration in this 


interested by Mr. Pring’s 
in collecting 


among other’ things, the 


“The Catalpa Tree,” he 


in ’ height. 
In May it produces spreading 


* * 


the inhabitants are little curious in 
Gardenin, yet the uncommon beauty of 
the tree has induced them to propagate 
it; and ’tis become an ornament to many 
of their Gardens.” 

Though the earlier explorers did not 
come over specifically for plants, nearly 
all of them carried back roots and seeds 
to the mother country. Within half a 
century of the discovery of the New 
World material had accumulated to such 
an extent that by 1574 Dr. Nicholas 
Monardes, a Spanish physician, prepared 
a treatise on the medicinal uses of 
American plants. This was translated 
into English a few years later and pub- 
lished, with additions, under the title of 
‘Joyfull newes out of the newe founde 
worlde.” 


The earliest-known illustration of Sassafras 





to report on the condition of the coloy 
and the resources of the country. h 
his report he discussed “Suche Com 
modities as Virginia is knowne to yeelk 
for victuall and sustence of mans life 
usually fed upon by the naturall ip 
habitants as also by us during the tim 
of our aboad.” The following extract 
are typical. “Pagatowr, a_ kinde d 
graine so called by the inhabitants; th 
same in the West Indies is called Mayz 
English men call it Guinney wheate « 
Turkie wheate, according to the nam 
of the countreys from whence the iil 
hath been brought. The graine is abot 
the bignesse of our ordinary Englit 
peaze and not much different in form 
and shape; but of diuers colours; som 
white, some red, some yellow, and some 
blew. All of them yealde a very whit 
and sweete flowre; being used according 
to his kinde it maketh a very good breal 
Wee made of the same in the country 
some mault, wherof was brued as go 
ale as was to be desired. So likewi 
by the help of hops thereof may # 
made as good Beere. It is a grained 
marueillous great increase * * * The 
is also another great hearbe in form 
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i e, about sixe foote in 
of Shenae with the floure is a 
height; in breadth. Some take it to bee 
spanneé lis; of the seeds herof they 
Planta Sols; ie of bread and broth.” 
make both a kinde o fe gu 
John Evelyn, the famous diarist, was 
also a gardener and arboriculturist. 
In his “Silva, or Discussion of Forest 
Trees” he enthuses over American trees, 
ing of our common _Arborvitae: 
says the leaf being bruised between 
the Fingers emits a powerful Scent 
not easily conquered, seeming to breathe 
omething of 2 sanative wungent. 
Nor does he think the possibilities of 
American exploration exhausted for we 
find him adding: “One thing more there 
is, 1 would encourage all imaginary In- 
dustry of such as travel in foreign 
countries and especially Gentlemen who 
have concerns in our American Planta- 
tions, to promote the culture of such 
Plants and Trees (especially Timber) 
as may yet add to those we find already 
agreeable to our climate. 

At first many of the New World plants 
were thought to have properties nothing 
short of miraculous. Chief among these 
panaceas was the Sassafras (Sassafras 
variifolium Ktze.), whose aromatic qual- 
ities and the fact that the Indians were 
already using it for medicine immedi- 
ately recommended it to the herb doctors 
(pl. 85). The first-known description 
is by Monardes in quaint sentences 
which are often two pages long. The 
following translation is somewhat 
abridged: “A certain sort of wood which 
comes from the province of Florida in 
the new world has been recently brought 
to Spain. It was given me by a certain 
Frenchman who told me its great 
virtues and properties for certain dis- 
eases. He obtained it from other 
Frenchmen who had obtained it from 
the Indians in Florida. The French 
having been driven out of this province, 
we Spanish, because of the bad meats 
and evil waters as well as having been 
forced to sleep without cover, began to 
fall victim to just such diseases as those 
with which the French had been afflicted, 
and having no other remedies, having 
been told by certain Frenchmen who had 
lived in Florida, of the virtues and prop- 
erties of this wood, they used them and 
were quickly healed. This wood is 
called by the Indians ‘Pauame’ and by 
the French, who quit the country be- 
cause of the Spanish, ‘Sassafras.’ I 
do not know the reason for the name. 
It is a large tree, about the size and 
form of a mediocre Pine. It has a single 
trunk, leafy to the summit, seeming to 
be just like a Pine which has been 
clipped. Its bark is covered with a 
slight skin, gray fading into black. Its 
taste is tart but aromatic, and it re- 
minds one somewhat of the taste of 
Fennel. Just a little of the wood will 
fill a room with an odor. Great care is 
to be used in its decoction. It is used 
against all kinds of diseases, principally 
obstructions and to invigorate and 
strengthen the internal organs, and 
also against fevers, and they make use 
of it also with great profit when mixed 
with sugar for those that are troubled 
with asthma and for those who are sick 
in the chest caused by cold winds and 
consequently for nephritic ills.” 

Monardes gives several directions for 
making medicine from the wood. The 
following is the simplest recipe: “Take 
a half ounce of Sassafras broken into 
little pieces and cook them in three 
measures of water until half boiled 
away. Use this decoction not only at 
dinner but also at supper and breakfast. 





THE FLOwER 


Those who are not able to abstain from 
wine will be able to take it by mixing 
it with a little wine.” Nor was Monardes 
the only one to recommend the new drug. 
Gerarde’s “Herball” says of Sassafras: 
“It is a tree that groweth neere unto the 
sea and in temperate places that haue 
not much drought nor moisture. There 
be mountaines full of them, and they 
cast forth a most sweet smell, so that 
at the beginning when they saW them 
first, they thought they had been trees 
of Cinnamon * * * The wood hereof cut 
in small pieces and boyled in water, to 
the colour of Claret wine, and drunk 
for certain daies together, helpeth the 
dropsie, remoueth oppilation, cureth 
quotidian and tertain agues and long 
fevers.” 


With advertising like this it is not 
surprising that the tree became popular. 
Captain John Smith included a stock of 
the wood in his first cargo. His sailors 
stole biscuits from the mess in order 
to trade with the Indians for a stock of 
the wood. The Queen’s agents even 
sent special instructions to the young 
colony in Virginia to send back a good 
supply. 

Another tree to enjoy a European 
boom was our Black Locust (Robinia 
Pseudo-Acacia L.). William Cobbett, a 
brilliant, self-educated English publicist, 
spent a period of enforced exile in 
America during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Here be became 
acquainted with the Locust and upon his 
return to England bent his energies to 
popularizing the tree. He wrote vol- 
uminously in the press, predicting that 
the tree, once established, would drive 
all others from the market. With the 
help of influential friends he established 
a nursery and sold trees by tens of 
thousands. An account from a contem- 
porary French publication shows that 
the tree was not without its admirers 
on the continent. “The False-Acacia 
makes a beautiful and large tree which 
is loaded down at the end of the month 
of May with beautiful grape-like clus- 
ters of white flowers of a very agree- 
able odor. The False-Acacia deserves to 
be employed in the decoration of spring 
shrub beds. In parks one could not 
search for greater elegance. A collec- 
tion of these trees when trimmed will 
make a pretty sight in flowering time 
and they will suffice to perfume an en- 
tire garden.” 





On the other hand, certain crops which 
later proved more important than the 
Sassafras or the Black Locust were not 
received well at first. The Tomato and 
Potato, inasmuch as they belonged to a 
family (the Solanaceae) which contains 
many poisonous plants, met with a par- 
ticularly cool reception. The Europeans, 
not knowing how tv grow the new crop, 
scattered the tubers broadcast, as they 
did their other seeds, and in some cases 
this led to the development of a poison 
in the exposed tubers. As a result the 
crop gained favor very slowly, and in 
Burgundy its use was even forbidden 
by law. In 1700 we find them recom- 
mended in an English work as “a pleas- 
ant food boiled or roasted, and eaten 
with butter and sugar.” However, the 
food habits of a nation are not easily 
changed and fifty years later we find 
Miller writing the following in his Gar- 
deners’ Dictionary for 1754. “This 


Plant * * * was little cultivated till of 
late; these roots being despised by the 
Rich and seemed only proper Food for 
the meaner Sort of Persons; however, 
they are now esteemed by most People; 
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and the quantity of them cultivated near 
London, I believe, exceeds that of any 
other part of Europe.” 








The Queen Cactus 


A very desirable plant for the porch 
is the Queen Cactus, known botan- 
ically as Epiphyllum latifrons, form- 
erly Phyllocactus latifrons. The flow- 
ers are very large, white, opening at 
night. The event is sometimes cele- 
brated by inviting friends for a social 
evening. On account of its night 
blooming habits it is often erroneously 
called the Night Blooming Cereus. 
The leaves are broad and long, mostly 
drooping, on account of their weight. 
As a decorative plant it is far superior 
to the Night Blooming Cereus. When 
well grown it makes tall, luxuriant 
specimens with a fine tropical aspect. 


W. I. BEECROFT, (Calif.) 





The Daisy a Foreigner 


The American Legion, in adopting 
the Daisy as its official flower, has 
taken a foreign bride, as this flower 
was brought to us from Europe and 
Asia, and the American Indians 
claimed that it was unknown in 
America until the white men ap- 
peared. It was doubtless brought 
over in grass and clover seed in the 
early days of the development of this 
continent. 


Daisies were in the Colonial days a 
favorite garden flower, but they fre- 
quently became self-sown in the fields, 
and one of the earliest recollections 
of the Editor was that farmers in 
Northern New York, (especially those 
who called themselves thrifty,) pulled 
Daisies from their meadows as a pest. 
Latterly the Daisy has become so nu- 
merous in places on farms that it has 
been accepted as an established fact, 
and by cutting it while still unripe 
it has been found that it makes good 
hay for stock feeding. 
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Growing Good Dahlia Seed 


BY ALEX. WALDIE, (Calif.) 


MAY safely say there is nothing 

connected with Dahlia growing 

where more sheer ignorance exists 
than how to grow and know good 
Dahlia seed. 


As an illustration, a customer of 
mine who has been growing Dahlias 
for years came to me and said: “Mr. 
Waldie, you were not here when I 
passed your garden and I could not 
resist the temptation to come in and 
steal two of your Dahlia seeds. See- 
ing you here on my return, I just had 
to come in and confess what I have 
done.” I assured her she was more 
than welcome to what she had taken. 
Then I said, “please show me what 
you have taken.” Out of her hand 
bag came two pompon Dahlia seed 
pods. I said, “there is no seed in 
these.” I rubbed out the pods in my 
hand, blew away the chaff and not a 
seed was there. “Why,” she said, “I 
thought each of these was a seed and 
when planted whole like a potato, each 
would grow a Dahlia plant!” 


Of course, the above is an extreme 
case, but not an isolated one. Even 
some “in the trade” fail to be able 
to grow or know good Dahlia seed. 


|S gad to grow the best Dahlia seed 
is acquired only after years of 
practice and careful study, for there 
is little on this subject in print. 

No seed can come from a perfectly 
double Dahlia flower. The best double 
ones continue to come full centered 
until the end of September. In 
Southern California, where Dahlias 
continue to bloom until the end of the 
year, we never look for seed to set 
until the-.end of October. Fully 
eighty per cent of all seed gathered 
here from the fully double ones is har- 
vested in December and the early part 
of January. 


Not until the flower has an open 
centre can the pistils, stamens and 
anthers develop and function. It is 
the pollen of the anthers which fer- 
tilizes the productive organs of the 
flower and makes it seed bearing. 


So then, with scarcely an exception, 
the more double the flower, the more 
difficult it is to get it to seed. Jersey’s 
Beauty, Champagne, and Amun Ra 
are notable exceptions. Shudow’s 
Lavender is probably the _ shyest 
seeder of all extra good ones. In fact 
it is only in Southern California 
where it can be seeded year after 
year. (Our long growing season does 
it.) 

Trentonian, Eastern Star, Robert 
Treat, Ambassador, Olive Reed, Rosa 
Nell, and Golden West are shy seeders 


and their seed is small and insignif- 
icant looking. Usually the better ones 
have small seed. The single, half- 
single and Peonies are abundant seed- 
ers and the seed is large and ger- 
minates quickly. 


b  beongp picked, the seed pod should 
be perfectly ripe, crisp and dry 
and ready to spill. The seed should 
be gathered at least every two days. 
Leave the base of the pod on. This 
is important, for when so done there 
is an “after-ripening” most beneficial 
to the seed, which adds to its ger- 
mination and vigor. The picked seed 
pod should be left for about a week 
in a warm dry place before rubbing 
it out and winnowing it. If the seed 
is picked before being ripe, the seed 
retains a light color, does not get the 
benefit of “after-ripening” and the 
seed is tardy in starting to grow. 

It goes without saying, that seed 
should be saved from only the most 
perfect Dahlias,—perfect in stem, 
size, substance, color, form, florifer- 
ousness and vigor. 


When thus cured and kept covered 
in a can, the seed has the fragrance 
of the best Oolong Tea! In two 
months this aroma has flown. 


Some may ask, What about hand- 
pollenized seed? Only one grower I 
know, claims that it is better than 
Nature’s way. The largest and most 
skilled grower of Dahlia seed and 
seedlings with whom I am acquainted, 
one who grows them annually by the 
many thousands, says: “The year I 
hand-pollenized the most, I got the 
poorest results.” My own experience 
is, that while it may give some special 
interest to know the parentage of the 
seed sown, still the results are not 
one whit better than pollenization by 
Nature. 


Here, during the last three months 
of the year, the blooms are so abun- 
dant and fully ripened, that Dahlia 
pollen is floating in the air, as Corn 
and Squash pollen float in the East. 
With our surcharged pollen air; and 
with the bees, butterflies, and insects, 
all seed is richly pollenized. 





Division of Dahlia Tubers 


In a late issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Rev. Albert B. Adam, Iowa, 
tells how he divides the clumps of 
Dahlia tubers when he digs them in 
the Fall. He undoubtedly saves room 
by so doing. 

The usual custom, however, is to 
not divide the clumps until Spring, 


Coldum i 4 
Apri re 


when the tubers show signs of 
I doubt if Mr. Adams can te} With 
certainty where to divide the ¢, 
in the Fall of the year. ume 
I would like to ask if he dogg n 
lose a much larger proportion 
tubers that do not sprout thap 
would if he waited until Spring, 


W. E. LONGLEY, (Wash, 








Tupelo Fruit a 
Substitute for Olives 


D° YOU have a good recipe for pre. 
serving Olives? Then why no 
gather the fruit from the Sour Gum, 
or Black Gum tree, and make a gy}. 
stitute for Olives? The Sour @ 
or Black Gum tree, is nothing mop 
than the real Tupelo whose blosgony 
have so long been sending into trad 
channels by the work of the Honeyhe. 


that very delectable sweet, calle 


Tupelo honey. 








Sour Gum or Tupelo Tree 
Well Loaded with Fruit 


The early French settlers to this 
country gathered the fruit from the 
Tupelo trees and employed them as 
a substitute for Olives. Since that 
time, the fruit from the Tupelo tree 
has been shamefully neglected, and 
the crop that goes to waste each year 
is something enormous. 

In favored soils and climates, in 
certain parts of the country, the 


Tupelo fruit grows much larger than | 


it does on scrubby and _ half-starved 
trees. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Don’t forget that indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER, eight years of them, 
are available at 10c each,—1918 to 
1925. Likewise THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, 1914 t 
1917. Files with indexes are valuable 
for reference. 
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Spring Work With Roses 





BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


garden. The things we ought to 

‘have done last Fall but that we 
could not make ourselves do because 
of the “sere and yellow leaf” feeling, 
force themselves upon us now. We 
get very busy, very hurried, and all 
too frequently very careless. 

In a considerable part of the area 
of the United States in which live the 
subscribers to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
fall planting might have been done, 
as I have heretofore advised. It prob- 
ably has not been done for the rea- 
gons above given, and therefore spring 
planting is essential if we are to have 
from dormant Roses the best results 
in 1926. ; 

There is just one urge about this 
spring planting, and that is that it be 
earlier—the earlier the better. It 
cannot be too early after the ground 
is open so that when turned with a 
spade it is not soggy. It can be too 
late, because the Roses that the 
nurseryman has, and which ought to 
be in the ground, pay no attention to 
where they are, and start to grow, 
be it ever so little, in such fashion as 
to promote the development of root 
hairs, which, when the plant is trans- 
ferred too late, are torn off, to its 
very great disadvantage. 

Early planting, then, just as early 
as possible, is necessary. One year I 
received a batch of Rose plants on 
April 1. They were so good that I 
immediately ordered a duplicate lot. 
These did not come until April 21. 
The plants looked just as good, but 
while all of the first lot grew, more 
than twenty-five per cent of the sec- 
ond lot did not grow at all. They had 
been injured by being handled after 
the urge of the season had put their 
life juices to work. 


I am going to say now that if plant- 
ing has to be delayed very long after 
the early time, it had better be 
omitted for this season. It is better 
not to plant at all than to plant and 
be disappointed because the planting 
has not been done early enough. 

Someone will say that Roses can 
be had in pots. It is true that some 
outdoor-grown Roses have their roots 
forced into pots, and that these are 
permitted to start, being shipped in 
the pots or directly. from the pots. 
The proposition sounds well, but it 
does not work well, for I have never 
yet seen the roots crowded into a pot 
get away from that little cylinder of 
ground. 


But there may be Roses in the 
ground. What is to be done with 
them in these April days? 


Cente is a rush time in any good 


First, before any bud has started, 
a spraying with winter-strength lime 
sulphur, disagreeable and nasty 
though it may be, is worth while, for 
it will tend to discourage the peren- 
nial germs of mildew and black-spot 
and other similar Rose troubles. If 
the buds have started, however, this 
spraying must not be undertaken, and 
instead the dusting with the Massey 
dust can start earlier. 


Then the Rose plants need to be 
gone over very carefully. All the 
Hybrid Teas will need cutting back, 
removing wood that has been injured 
by the Winter, that crowds other 
wood, or that seems superfluous. The 
grower must remember that the Hy- 
brid Tea blooms in the current year 
from wood that arises from old wood 
or from the ground, and he can plan 
his plant with his shears if he is 
thoughtful and wise. 


Where Roses have been previously 
planted under the old prescription of 
two or three inches or more below 
the bud and have not flourished, it 
will be well worth while to try remov- 
ing some of the earth down to the 
bud. Very many times such Roses 
start off and grow. Another method 
is by the use of one or two spades to 
lift the Rose, without taking it out 
of the ground, so that its bud is about 
at the surface and the life-giving air 
and moisture have an opportunity to 
penetrate to the working roots. 

Polyantha Roses, so desirable for 
edging, need light pruning merely to 
shape them, and less in extent than 
we give to the Hybrid Teas. The 
June Roses, or Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which bloom this year only on wood 
of last year or previous years, can 
be shaped and pruned back to what- 
ever height is in mind, keeping the 
thought that they do grow taller than 
the Hybrid Tea Roses. They may be 
shortened-in to advantage. 


The hardy Climbing Roses now 
need fastening to whatever support 
has been given them, so that their 
twigs shall not chafe in the spring 
winds. Despite injunctions to the 
contrary, they also may be pruned, 
particularly in the shortening-in of 
the side shoots so that the bloom is 
more compact. Old wood which has 
been neglected the previous year, hav- 
ing served two or three seasons, can 
well be removed at the base if there 
are shoots of last year to bear the 
flowers of this year. 

The species Roses, such as Hugonis, 
Spinosissma, and the like, which ought 
increasingly to be planted in large 
open places and in the shrubbery, 
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need very little pruning beyond the 
gradual removal of the older and more 
worn out wood so that the Rose is 
constantly removing itself. 


There is plenty to do with and to 
Roses during the month of April, and 
the doing of it has always the pleasure 
of anticipating what is to happen in 
consequence—bloom in only a few 
weeks thereafter. 





Success with Roses in Iowa 


AVE read with interest the article 

in February number of your 
magazine on Roses. Personally be- 
lieve anyone can grow Roses, in any 
soil, providing they apply common 
sense, plus plenty of work to their 
methods. I am very fond of Roses 
and have over 40 varieties in my 
garden. 

Four years ago when I started to 
grow them on a heavy, poor clay soil, ° 
I did not know one Rose from another, 
only as far as color,—knew positively 
nothing about how deeply they should 
be planted, or in what kind of a soil, 
or what kind of a fertilizer to use, and 
how much of it. 

But I wanted Roses and I meant to 
have them, so I got a man to dig up 
a bed with a south and eastern ex- 
posure; got my plants, and seeing the 
poorness of the soil, got some bone 
fertilizer, sawdust and plenty of 
leaves. (It was in October.) Mixed 
the earth and sawdust at bottom and 
covered it with good thick layer of 
leaves. Used medium amount of 
fertilizer, some more leaves, and 
plenty of water soaked it up well. 
I then placed a thin layer of fine black 
dirt, spread out my roots, and covered 
with a heavier layer of black dirt. 
Watered well and then a layer of 
leaves, a little more fertilizer, and 
covered with earth dug out, and 
pressed it in well. 

In the Spring, after taking off an 
extra covering which I put on in De- 
cember, every plant was fine and I 
have had Roses from June Ist to De- 
cember Ist every year since. I still 
have the original plants, and trim 
them every Fall and Spring. 

My white American Beauty blooms 
two and three times during Summer. 
Los Angeles and Mrs. A. Ward bloom 
all Summer. Cecile Brunner never 
stops until heavy frost and Ramblers 
are covered with blossoms from first 
of June to middle of July. 

Am not troubled with any pests, as 
I do not allow them to develop, spray 
my Roses from end of March every 
two weeks to middle of September. 

I use the same plan for my Iris, 
Gladioli, Peonies, and Dahlias, and 
have beautiful flowers on a city lot 
all Summer. 

They are a source of recreation at 
the end of busy day, and an inspira- 
tion at the beginning of one; and I 
am more than repaid for the work, by 
their beauty and fragrance. 


Dr. ROSINER R. WISTEIN, (Iowa) 
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English and American 
“Rose Bunk?” 


EING much interested in the arti- 

cle “Two Items of Rose Bunk,” in 
February FLOWER GROWER, I would 
like to ask if we are sure the “bunk” 
is really practiced in the old country. 
My early home was on a farm in the 
Midlands, England, and my great- 
grandfather took his bride to it ninety 
years before I was born. It was an 
old house then, so you see there was 
no virgin soil even at that time. 


The garden, as I remember it, was 
a rambling place where Roses rub 
shoulders with Crown  Imperials, 
Monkshood and Tiger Lilies, and 
other plants and bulbs too numerous 
to mention here,—a garden of en- 
chantment to me,—truly an old-world 
garden. 


One day my father came home with 
a bundle of “dead sticks.” “All right,” 
he said, “you can come and help me 
plant them.” 

Dad cleared a big space in the gar- 
den, and then he dug a hole, and in 
the center he heaped a cone of earth. 
On the top of the cone he placed a 
Rose bush, and while I held it he 
spread the roots around the cone. 
Over these roots he spaded the soil, 
piling it high in the center and slop- 
ing it toward the edges; then he 
trampled it with his feet. This left 
a depression round the edge of the 
roots, which he filled with water. 
There were about forty plants and 
when they were all planted he started 
to replant the plants he had dug out, 
which were low growing things, like 
Clove Pinks, etc. 


When June came we really had 
bushels of Roses, and every year after 
that I was at home; yet fertilizing, 
spraying, dusting and even pruning 
was never practiced. One of us chil- 
dren pulled out the weeds, and we 
cut all the Roses we wanted. When 
friends came, or we went to see some- 
one, we took all the Roses we could 
carry. 


I have visited private gardens the 
length and breadth of England, and 
even in Ireland, from the tiniest patch 
to large places where eight gardeners 
were employed. I chummed with some 
of these gardeners, for I loved flow- 
ers, and I have watched the garden- 
ers bud, graft and plant Roses, but 
the chief care seemed to be in the 
spreading out of the roots around the 
cone of earth. 


It was here in America I learnt 
the “bunk.” I tried it with two dozen 
Roses and lost every one. Yet fourteen 
years ago, just after we bought our 
present place, I was passing through a 
department store when I saw dormant 
Rose bushes. I looked them over and 
found Gloire De Dijon. I bought it 
and planted it at the end of a Grape 
arbor. The only protection it had was 
a trellis. I neither fertilized it nor 
pruned it, but I loved it;—it was the 


connecting link between this home and 
the one I had left in England. It 
grew and flowered for eight years. 
The building of a new kitchen made 
its removal necessary. 

I’ve decided the “Rose lore” I learnt 
in England is the only kind for me. 


JANE SPOKES, (Penna.) 





Rose—Mlle. Cecile Brunner 


ON PAGE 76 of the February num- 
ber of THE FLOWER GROWER, the 
facts as related about the Rose Mlle. 
Cecile Brunner are not correct. 

The Rose, Mlle. Cecile Brunner, a 
Polyantha of dwarf habit, was intro- 
duced in 1881 by Mme. Ducher, at 
Lyons, France. 

In 1901, at Riverside, Calif., a 
climbing sport was discovered on a 
plant of Mlle. Cecile Brunner, prop- 
agated and disseminated under the 
name of Climbing Cecile Brunner, and 
this is apparently the one in the 
picture. It was not a “creation” but 
a mere accident, very frequent. 

The fact that there is in Riverside 


a French Horticulturist by the name‘ 


of Cecil Brunner is only a coincidence 
and neither he nor his niece had any- 
thing to do in the producing and nam- 
ing of the original Cecile Brunner 
Rose, although the Climbing sport 
may have originated in their place. 

I refer you to “Standardized Plant 
Names” for confirmation of the above 
facts. 

I would suggest that information or 
data accompanying photographs in- 
tended for publication be checked be- 
fore printed: You never can tell when 
some one will try to put one over on 
you—as in this laughable case. 


J. H. NICOLAS, (Penna.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

Honest error is not a laughable 
matter, and anyone who laughs at 
honest error thus shows his lack of 
breadth and liberality. In the pres- 
ent case there is nothing to indicate 
but that the error was a perfectly 
honest one and so far as the Editor 
is concerned he knows nothing about 
it, and is glad to publish the above 
comment for what it is worth. 

As a matter of fact, no error that 
I remember at the moment has ap- 
peared in THE FLOWER GROWER 
which has not been a distinct advan- 
tage to readers rather than other- 
wise. If Brother Nicolas is correct 
in his statements, as above, it is well 
that the error was made, as other- 
wise the facts probably would not 
have been so succinctly stated. 

It is not at all likely that I will 
adopt the suggestion to have matters 
going into THE FLOWER GROWER 
“checked.” If I were obliged to sub- 
mit all matters of fact which go into 
THE FLOWER GROWER to experts, 
THE FLOWER GROWER would soon 
cease to exist. Why, I will leave to 
the reader’s deduction. 

It might be pointed out that Editors 
in general are laboring under dif- 


Calcium, % 
April, 19% 


ficulties in printing matter on aj 

of subjects with which they 
possibly be familiar in detail, ] 
no exception to this rule and alth 
my own information covers g 
scope of human activities, neceggs 
this scope is limited, and an OCCasiong 
error gets into THE FLOWER Gro 
as it does into any other publicatj 
Where error occurs I am pleageg 
make correction when necessary, 





Black Spot on Gruss 
an Teplitz Roge 


Now in regard to black spot on 
Gruss an Teplitz: 

In my collection there are Several 
hundred varieties and I formerly . 
ways had to combat black spot th 
entire Summer, until I dug out qj 
the Gruss an Teplitz that I had. This 
was three years ago, and before | 
ever read an article on this argument 
I came to the conviction then. 

I always noticed that the black spot 
started on the Gruss an Teplitz ang 
entirely defoliated them toward th 
middle of Summer. Since I discarde 
this variety, (now three Summer 
since,) my Roses are entirely free of 
black spot. Of course I regularly dus 
them with the Massey Sulphur and 
Arsenate of Lead dust. I am not 
prejudiced against Gruss an Teplit; 
in the least, but in this locality the 
Red Radiance, Radiance and many of 
the other hybrid Teas are more thrifty 
than Teplitz anyhow. 


A. M. R., (Ill) 
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The above sketch was sent me by 
one of my new-found friends out im 
Illinois. He has charge of the beat- 
tifying of parks and playgrounds, and 
this is the design for a bed which he 
has made which will be actually built 
this coming Spring. He may offer 
suggestions which will be helpful to 
others. Note his use of the word 
“Faith” in the design of the bed im 
Portulacas and Sweet Alyssum.— 
(Editor) 
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a Pine Snake, in a natural pose 

on the back of a chair. I have 

a friend who is not afraid to pick them 

up and carry them home, making pets 
of them for a while. 

He had just been playing the guitar, 

when this Snake crawled down over 

his shoulder and into the sound-hole 


Vo accompanying picture shows 





Our Friend, the Pine Snake 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


found a Pine Snake coiled about the 
nest. A live Bird was still in the 
frightened Snake’s mouth and know- 
ing how to handle Snakes he took the 
injured Bird out of its mouth. The 
Bird was quite lacerated, but with 
proper nursing it soon mended, and 
was able to fly away on the fifth day. 


It is surprising the quantity of food 





Pine Snake on Chairback 


of the guitar. He was seated in this 
chair and after getting up, took a 
snap of it where it posed. They are 
easy to tame and cleaner than most 
pets. 

Snakes are charmed by music and 
they have been known to come out 
of their hiding places when strains 
were played upon a flute. The ma- 
jority of humans are horror stricken 
at the sight of a Snake, and to kill 
them is the common conclusion.* 

My nature student friends have 
found them interesting and entertain- 
ing in captivity; feeding on Mice 
chiefly. People realize the economic 
value of Snakes upon their farms and 
premises. Because of their form and 
nature they can crawl under buildings 
and into Rat holes, and will clean out 
whole families of Rats. When barns 
and fields are infested with Rats and 
Mice one Snake will do the work of 
dozens of traps. 

The Pine Snake will eat smali Rab- 

bits, Squirrels and Gophers; and is 
fond of Birds and eggs. The Pine 
Snake is so-called because it is usu- 
ally found on Pine lands. They climb 
trees in search of Birds and eggs, but 
undoubtedly do not get as many of 
these as the mammals they destroy. 


A parent Bird in great distress and 
trouble was noticed one day by the 
man above mentioned. He knew some- 
thing was at the nest, so climbed the 
tree and on a large outstretched limb 


a large Snake will eat at one meal. 
One was fed fourteen Hen’s eggs in 
succession, when the feeder quit and 
not the Snake. A Quail was seen 
protruding from a Snake’s mouth; a 
large mouthful indeed for the size of 
the Snake, the pointed turtle-like head 
or snout seems very small in propor- 
tion to its body. No wonder it was 
some job to swallow it. Even the 
small Garter Snake has been seen to 
swallow whole Frogs, and the live 
Frog has been heard to croak after be- 
ing swallowed. 


To see a Pine Snake in the act of 
swallowing is an interesting perform- 
ance. Eggs are engulfed entire with- 
out breaking the shell and swallowed 
for a distance of about 8 or 10 inches 
down the neck, when that portion of 
the reptile is pressed firmly against 
the ground, the strong muscles then 
contract with pressure against the 
ends of egg sufficient to break it. The 
whole egg is digested but may take 
many days, and a large meal likely 
satisfies a Snake for several days. 


The Pine Snake is harmless and the 
largest of our non-poisonous Snakes, 
sometimes attaining a length of eight 
feet. It is also called Bull Snake from 
the unusually loud hiss it makes, that 
may be heard fifty feet or more away. 
The sound resembles the plunging of 
a red hot iron into water. 


When angry it vibrates its tail so 
rapidly in the air the sound resembles 
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Rattlesnake clicks and, if the tail 
threshes among dry leaves, most of 
us would take a run without looking 
back. 

The Pine Snake is also known as 
White Gopher Snake and Thunder and 
Lightning Snake. The dark square 
blotches upon the back render them 
readily distinguishable. The squares 
grow smaller and closer towards the 
extremities. The ground color is dull 
white or yellow, much whiter on the 
sides, while the greater part of abdo- 
men is marble white. Small dark 
blotches are on each side. 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Most people will do just as Miss 
Bauer suggests above, kill a Snake on 
sight, and this Editor is (or rather 
was) no exception to the general rule 
of people. Up to about 20 years ago he 
was just as active in killing Snakes 
on sight as anyone; but why hate any- 
thing, and why kill anything? Snakes 
are only disagreeable because of an 
attitude of mind on the part of peo- 
ple who think they are disagreeable. 
While it might take some little mental 
struggle to really love a Snake, yet 
if one could only put his mind in the 
right position, he could easily form an 
attachment for a Snake. 

But the practical features of the 
problem are even more important. 
Note what Miss Bauer says about 
the value of the Pine Snake, and al- 
though the Pine Snake eats Bird eggs 
on occasion, and doubtless our bird- 
loving friends will do considerable 
“jawing” at him for this reason, yet 
personally the Editor feels that the 
Snake needs a good word said about 
him. 

Why hate Snakes? And why hate 
anything? If your mind takes such 
an attitude, grab hold of it, and tell 
it to behave itself. Don’t allow your 
mind to boss you. The mind is for 
your service,—not to compel your 
service. Rather a fine point, you will 
say; but figure it out to suit yourself 
and you will see how it is better than 
I can tell you. 





Ink for Zine Labels 


One of my friends extracts from 
“Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture” 
the following recipe for ink for zinc 
which may be useful to those who 
want permanent labels: 

Two parts by weight of verdigris (acetate of 
copper ) 

Two of sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride) 

One of lampblack 

Thirty parts soft water. 

The chemicals should be incorporated 
in a little of the water, and the remain- 
der added. Keep in a glass bottle tightly 
corked, and shake frequently while us- 
ing, as the lampblack tends to separate. 

Scour the zine slightly with sand or 
emery paper. Write with a steel or a 
quill pen, and a new pen will be needed 
with each using. 

Pieces of zinc that have been ex- 
posed to the weather long enough to be 
graded (oxidized) can be written on 
with pencil, and will grow clearer with 
time, and last for several years. 








taken in the recent reports that 

Sulphurous acid is of particular 
value in prolonging the life of cut 
flowers. Contrary to reports Cornell 
University has not endorsed the use of 
this acid. The original report comes 
from the University of Hawaii and is 
as follows: 

“The experiment station of the sugar 
planters’ association in Honolulu dis- 
covers that a small amount of sulphur- 
ous acid (not sulphuric acid) placed in 
water prolongs greatly the life of cut 
flowers. The experimenters found this 
in attempting to keep sugar cane cut- 
tings which they wanted to maintain in 
good condition for several weeks. This 
was impossible with ordinary water or 
with any other chemical treatment. 
They tried many chemicals and none was 
satisfactory except the sulphurous acid 
which produced the results they desired. 
By use of this acid they kept sugar cane 
cuttings more than a month in an ac- 
tively living condition. 

“They tried the same method on ordi- 
nary cut flowers and found that many 
kinds of cut flowers, though not all, could 
be kept for from one to two weeks in 
fresh condition. The Hawaiian experi- 
ment station recommends the following 
proportions: commercial sulphurous 
acid, in about a six per cent solution, 
a teaspoonful to each quart of water.” 


Sulphurous acid ( H:SOs) is used to 
prevent the growth of fungi and bac- 
teria; wine casks are disinfected with 
this acid. Sulphur dioxide, or fumes 
of sulphur, is a common disinfectant 
and fumigant. 

The acid is used extensively in the 
manufacture of dried fruits, as 
Peaches, Apples, Apricots and Man- 
darins. It prevents fermentation and 
decay during the drying process, and 
protects the product from insects. 
Further, the fruit is bleached, and the 
formation of dark coloured substances 
prevented. Roses and Carnations 
bleached by sulphurous acid are re- 
ported to gradually regain their color 
on exposure to the air. Sulphurous 
acid is unstable and smells strongly 
of sulphur dioxide. 


From a recent survey conducted 
under the direction of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, 
on the subject of cold storage, the 
surprising fact was brought out that 
while most florists use metal contain- 
ers and change the water daily, very 
few make any attempt to sterilize 
them. The usual methods of steril- 
izing were; first, rinsing with boiling 
water; second, washing and scrubbing 
with soap and hot water. While these 
methods are commendable one realizes 
how difficult a problem it is to really 
sterilize apparatus when they learn 
that plant pathologists consider that a 
30 minute exposure to steam under 
15 lbs. pressure or exposure to a tem- 
perature of 300° F. for an hour is 
essential to sterilize pieces of appa- 
ratus. While these methods are not 


c ONSIDERABLE interest has been 


Sulphurous Acid and Cut Flowers 


BY ALFRED M. S. PRIDHAM 


practical for the florist, he should 
make every effort to keep his contain- 
ers free from fungi. 

Washing and scrubbing of contain- 
ers with soapy boiling water is an ex- 
cellent start. Several hours exposure 
to strong sunlight is the second and 
possibly the most important step. 
Once a week is not too often to clean 
the containers though this point is 
governed by local conditions. If 
chemicals are used to supplement the 
cleaning process it should be remem- 
bered that all experimental results to 
date emphasize the value of dilute 
solutions 1 part of the chemical in 
1-100 thousand parts of water. The 
concentration of many disinfectants 
is equally dilute, so that solutions of 
these substances which are most liable 
to benefit the flowers are also strong 
enough to control the fungi. The con- 
centration of sulphurous acid as rec- 
ommended by the University of 
Hawaii falls within this strength of 
solution. 

It would therefore appear from 
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available information that: the » 
able value of sulphurous acid is in 
disinfecting qualities. Other i 
disinfectants as Hydrogen pom 
Boracic Acid, Bleaching Powder pe 
bolic Acid, Formalin, Sodium flour 
Potassium sulphide and COFTOSive gy, 
limate, employed in the 
strengths for antiseptic py 
might prove equally effective to Su. 
phurous acid. 

All of these chemicals and 
more are being tested at Cornel] Vai 
versity. Florists or others who a 
try these substances are asked to 
port the results to the Department 
Floriculture of the New York $tq, 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
















































The number of names of prospegtiy, 
subscribers sent by my friends in re 
sponse to my appeal last Fall is Very 
large, but there are still quite a fg 
of the lists which have not been » 
turned. If you lost the list don’t {yj 
to send the names anyway. Ty 
FLOWER GROWER has a quality all it 
own, and easily makes converts ayj 
permanent friends; and readers \y. 
come firmly attached to it. 














Flower Show in Auto Salesroom 


The above photograph comes to me from Walter C. Peirce, 
Troy, Ohio, and he writes as follows: 


“I am sending you under separate cover a picture of a Gladiolus 
show which I put on in the show rooms of one of the local automobile 


dealers last Summer. 


“As I hoped, my little show started something. The various com- 
munity Clubs have organized a Flower Show Commission to put on a 
more elaborate show this coming Summer.” 


Brother Peirce is to be highly commended for the artistry 


which he displayed in arranging flowers under difficulties. 


The 


arrangement of tables, flowers on a low bench, and on the floor 
is well calculated to make them attractive to the average visitor. 
I am pleased to reproduce this photograph as a suggestion to 
others as to what they may do; and don’t fail to note that Mr. 
Peirce says that his little show started something. Others can 
do the same and an auto salesroom is in many places an excellent 


place to show flowers. 
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Glaiiebes Field Notes. 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
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ye 1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
State (Continued from March issue) 
ilac Queen (Hoeg{; introduced by Decorab Unusual quality: 
al Gardens). Light lilac blended white Color, branching, num- 
clon rose lines in throat. Form—wide tri- ber of blooms ------ 4 
. po Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. ao 
Ctive ero 6. Days to blooming—97. Total ------ 83.0 
Dre RATING Rating --.-88 
v VALUES PER CENT 
ery Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
fey 1“ TE inecaanacnatceennns 20 20 Lillian Webb (Diener). Strawberry pink 
ee 14 14.5 lightly flecked with brown, with velvety light 
1 Te Size 
MEER, 2 nanan -s<<recessen= 5 5 maroon throat. Form—wide Lily. Soil—clay 
fal Substance cut ------------ 7 7 loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 1. Days to 
Th Spike: 4 as blooming—94. 
i it Length ------------------ . RATING 
ae 4 5 VALUES PER CENT 
G8 ccnwnceee 
and Grae . . Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
be. Number blooms ------ | eae eer re 20 
“ “ open... 5 3 ER ae 12 
Pissement ..........- 5 ea 5 
Foliage ---------------------- 4 4 Substance cut -.____-____-_ 9 
Vigor ----------------------- : ; Spike 
Bs sae Disease resistance ------------ NI ct ie i a 5 
Productiveness --------------- 3 3 I ee 4.5 
Unusual quality : Florescence : 
Color, number of blooms, Number blooms -_---- 4 
number open --.----- 4 - _ open... 5 
Color, number of blooms 2 Placement  -._--_.._-- 4 
— a ee 4 
Totals ----- 89.0 88.0 | eee 5 
Ratings -.-..89 88 Disease resistance --..-.--_--. 5 
Proguctiveness ............... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Cenee, SO: ncn cccccnn 3 
Lilac Royal (Meader). Intense lilac color. —_— 

Form—wide open, like America. Soil—light loam. a 90.5 

Season—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to bloom- : Rating ----91 

i 86. 

ing—86. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT , . 
cama P Lily Lehmann (Alkemade). White lightly 

Flower : — aaa shaded flesh pink, two lower side petals with 
Color --.----------------- 14 14.5 cream colored bases. Form—wide triangular. 
— ~ lett cc tt la 5 5B Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
Substance cut --.--..-----20 10 -—- May 15. Days to blooming—72. 

Spike: RATING 
ne 3.5 4 VALUES PER CENT 
a is itnka so chavavinaian 4 5 Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ing mel ~ , ‘ OD Sie emleemabbose 20 

umber blooms ------ eee ae 10 
- > open... 5 4 se ea 5 

. PONG oc.canenenm : 5 : Substance cut --.--.--.--- 6 

oliage ---.-----------.------ Spike: 

(a 5 5 SE ee ee a ene eee 3 

Disease resistance _....-..-_-- 5 5 OS ae 4 

Productiveness --....--..---.- 4 4 Florescence : 

Unusual quality : Number blooms ------ 3 

Color, substance -.---- 3 4 " - open-_. 3 

———— — NE icine 3 

Totals ----- 92.0 94, EEE ee 4 

Ratings --.92 95 err 4 
Disease resistance --.....--.-- a 

Productiveness ............... 

Unusual quality: 

Lillian Morrisey (Kunderd). Crimson scarlet; Earliness -...-..-.-.. 2 
lower petals darker ; bases blush white with broad es 

feather of crimson scarlet. Form—wide tri- o_o 74.5 

angular, Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Rating --.- 75 

Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—98. 

RATING ’ ; : 
VALUES PER CENT Lilywhite (Kunderd). Glistening white, faintly 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial flushed at times on tips of petals, lower petals 
Og i 20 cream on bases, striped lightly in throat with 
| LR RIRR ICE IIa 11 crimson, Form—wide star. Soil—clay loam. 
Sea 5 Season—wet. Planted—May 15. Days to bloom- 
Substance cut ____________ 7 ing—738. 

Spike: RATING 
ners ees 3.5 VALUES PER CENT 
RE aa: 4 Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Florescence : ae eee ee = . 

Number blooms ------ 5 NN ce he a : 
% - open... 4 scare es ar 5 

Foil iT 5 . samen OED céckuscaaees 10 

eS 3 pike: 

SC RReNNReRE 4 EE Te 4 

Disease resistance _._._____-_- 5 | een 4 

Productiveness __.___.._______ 2.5 Florescence: 
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Disease resistance _....._..__- 

Productivenesg -......-..-_--. 
Unusual quality: 

Color, substance, earli- 

EE OIE 5 


AO > OC > > 


Rating ___- 91 


Linda (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Cream 
White tinted La France Pink; bases lower petals 
Creamy Buff blotched Amaranth Purple with 
Carmine medial line; pistil White; anthers 
Lavender Blue. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—69. 


RATING 
VALUBS PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SE ‘ncneinaicaalnmmae 20 1 
ee 13.5 13.5 
ee ae: 5 5 
Substance cut --_.-...._-_ 8 8 
Spike 
RE Giciipcenmndn cn cael 3.5 4 
ee 4.5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.---- 4 4 
open... 4 4 
ae 4 5 
i DEES TS 5 4.5 
| eee ea 5 5 
Disease resistance .._________- 4.5 4 
Productiveness ............... 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
Form, earliness ____-- 4 
Number of spikes, ear- 
MD ahotdnecconced 4 
Totels ....2 90.0 88.0 
Ratings -..90 88 


Liss (Velthuys).t Light rose-pink blending 
to lighter edges and throat. (An apple blos- 
som pink). Lower petals with lemon yellow 
bases with small blotches and throat of crimson 
carmine. Form—wide spreading; broad petals. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—73. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SEE ‘Misinininniemaarcinie ane 20 20 
EE tide commie mnkecceael 12 13 
a 5 5 
Substance eut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
OE ee eee 5 5 
aa 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms --.-.--. 4 4.5 
= open... 5 4 
PINE. Bicistecccaenees 5 
EE re ae 5 5 
RR a 5 5 
Disease resistance -...._.._.-_ 5 5 
Productiveness -.........._-_- 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
eee 2 
Color, earliness, height 4 
Totals ....- 91.0 93.5 
Ratings --..91 94 


Littleton (Groff; named and introduced by 
Woodruff).* Dark scarlet, lower petals darker, 
all blending lighter toward throat; bases of lower 
petals blotched old rose-carmine; greenish yel- 
low deep in throat. Form—wide open. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. 
Days to blooming—89. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee ee 20 20 
Er eee 14.5 14.5 
Sea seen ae 5 5 
Substance cut -...-......- 6 6 
Spike 
Ee eee eee eae 4 4 
rt ey Saree 2 2 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ----.-- 5 5 
3 ™ open... 5 5 
PRONE. cn cncntinn 2 
DED cdicntesseccdactntmctae 5 5 
eee oF eee 5 5 
Disease resistance ....--.--..-- 5 5 
PreGustiveness ...<..<0ncccnes 2 2 


Unusual quality: 











Color, number of spikes 2 
Tee <<<02 81.5 82.5 
Ratings ---82 83 





Pale blush white with brilliant 


Lizzie (Childs). 





red blotch. Form—wide open floppy. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 9. Days to 
blooming—121. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
GE ccaccscenssnnsnoune 20 
ee 11 
IEE 
Substance cut POD IEN I MC, 
Spike: 
EE ET TC 2.5 
ci a tok aie ek aie 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
= ” open... 3 
REE .nccccccntas 
ee ere 5 
PE Mibienknanenegatinnnndiu 3 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 
PYRO enccccccnasccun 2 
Unusual quality: 
a eee 3 
oo _——e 77.5 
Rating ...-78 
London Smoke (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). 


Light Jasper Red blended with Pansy Purple; 
bases of lower petals Napthalene Yellow stippled 
Pomegranate Purple; pistil Rose Pink; anthers 
Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
blooming—70. 


Days to 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee 20 5 
casa ts was ts inte cin tsa edo 14 14.5 
BN pio a ea cmmmaone 5 5 
Substance cut .......-.--. 8.5 8.5 

Spike: 

RN ae at emeat 5 5 

SN ro adawm cack apes anki 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

= open_- 3.5 4 

PORGOMNOER noose ccccas 5 5 

SS nr 5 4 

PD, trncbcrhorarachammanencns 3.5 3.5 

Disease resistance ----.------- 5 5 

DEIR, occ cacensecnom 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

. See 2 
Bloom from young corms, 
OS ea 3 
Totals ----91.5 86.5 
Ratings ---92 87 
Loreley (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). Pale 


Orange Yellow blending to edges and tips of 
Light Salmon Orange; bases of lower petals 
Apricot Yellow finely lined Auburn; pistil La 
France Pink; anthers La France Pink edged 





Violet. Form—wide triangular, lightly ruffled. 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 17. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
ne 20 20 
i Bi aa ah cn teicn tend ane 12 12.5 
ee ee eee 5 5 
Beeeeene’ Gut ............ 8 8 
Spike: 
RE ee ae 4 4 
ll 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= = open_. 4 4 
Pe nn55ss anes 4.5 4.5 
NI IR ee 5 4 
EES RES Bere renee 5 5 
Disease resistance --.....---.--- 5 5 
Peeeeeeeeeens ............--. 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
EE 3 
Color, bloom from young 
SE Scimbekednna ne 5 
Totals - _---88.5 90.0 
Ratings ---89 90 


Clear lavender with blotch 
Form—wide 


Louise (Wright). 
of velvety maroon towards throat. 





Lily, tips reflexing. 
wet. Planted—May 28. Days to blooming—88. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
0 20 


eee 14.5 
ES ee 5 5 
Substances cut ...........- 10 10 

Spike: 
I os oes Ss 4.5 5 
SS eae 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= ag open__ 5 5 
eer : 5 
TELE ARAL FOLIO OE 5 5 
RI ca i cn cans aplence.otsk ee ca 5 5 
Disease resistance ____-____-__ 5 5 
Peegesuweness —.............. 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, form 4 3 
Totals --_..93.5 96.5 
Ratings --.94 97 
Loveliness (Van Konijnenburg). Lovely 


creamy pink; blending to cream throat, which 
is penciled with rosy crimson. Form—wide Lily, 
facing around the spike. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 20. Days to bloom- 


ing—95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OR IS 20 20 
SS ee a 12.5 13 
| RS See Sere es 5 5 
Bepemes out ...........- 9 9 
Spike: 
IN i Sa haere = eal ets 4 45 
ee ae 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
si open__ 5 4 
Pipe on 5c... 5 5 
UN aoe a neta 4 4 
0 EE Se ee 5 5 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--- 5 5 
PrOeeIvenens. a... ..-.--..-. 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
eee, SOOUR cncecccass 4 4 
Totals  _---93.5 92.5 
Ratings ---94 93 
eer 


Lucille (Stewart).* Pure pink bases of lower 
petals blotched sulphur yellow with faint minute 
dots of carmine crimson. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted—-May 
21. Days to blooming—95. 


RATING 
e VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MID «ices Resbiee hdasnsesencnenareeeeee 20 20 
| SE eer eee re 11 11.5 
0 Ee ee 5 5 
Substance cut -..--.-...--- 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
I te iat a ac 5 5 
a 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
4 - open_-_ 4 5 
ee 5 
NG oo nha ce lamin 4 4 
0 a ere 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 
eo 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number of blooms, 
branching spikes ---_ 5 
Color, number of blooms, 
number of spikes---- 5 
Totals  _-_-.-88.5 92.0 
Ratings --_89 92 
Lucius Mendall Fuller (Alexander). Delicate 


salmon pink, splashed on edges with deep sal- 
mon pink; lower petals and throat primrose yel- 
low stippled salmon and buff. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—78. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
20 


ee Senda 

Substance cut ............ 7 
Spike: 

ee eee 2.5 


Soil—sandy loam. Season— 


Florescence : 


Number blooms _____ — 
“ “ open _._ 2 
Placement —--_______ om 


Disease resistance --_-________ 


Productiveness ............._. 1 
Unusual quality: 
I a cpa, 5 2 
oo _—— 74.5 
Rating —-___75 


Lucretia (Warnaar).* 


, Cream blot 
lilac and slightly suffused pale }j 







Form 


Commer 
20 


12 


Soil—clyy 
Days ty 


VALUES PER CENT 


tubular bell. Soil—sandy loam. 
Planted—May 4. Days to blooming 4a 
RATING 
VALUES 
Flower Exhibition “— 
ee een ee eee 20 
ee Sees 11 
= ae 2 
Substance cut ............ 7 
Spike 
ee 4 
OO eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --__-___ 5 
“ “ open__ 5 
a ee 3 
IR i ae 5 
EE SER eer see 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
Productiveness _.-.--._-_____- 4 
Unusual quality: 
Form, branching ---_-- 4 
Number of spikes -___ 
Totals --___83.0 
Ratings —--__83 
Lucretia (Krelage).* Rosy white with 
earmine blotch. Form—wide open. 
loam, Season—dry. Planted—May 4, 
blooming—69. 
RATING 
Flower Exhibition 
RN scenes ee Doc & veeedemmatareae 18 
ee ee ee 8 
0 Sa ees eae 5 
Substance cut --_...-._--- 7 
Spike: 
0 ee ee ee 2 
ee ae 2 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open_- 3 
Piacemeet ........... 3 
a ee las ei dada di sie ie 5 
ees ene é 
Disease resistance -___________ 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 
Unusual quality: 
ee 
Totals -_-__69.0 
Ratings --__69 
Lustrous (Miller). 


wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 


RATING 


— 
soo 


72.0 


Commercial 


ro 91 


oan ons eo 


72 


Forn- 
Season—wet. 
Planted—May 31. Days to blooming—89. 


Rosy vermilion blotehe 
in throat with light clear yellow, slightly shi 
with purplish red; medial lines lighter. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower 
| EE ere eemermer ee mee 20 
Rs he cata Na an oc 12 
See poe 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_--- 9 
Spike: 
I i Sheet eee det 4.5 
een 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
™ - open__ 5 
WOE iecnceaca 5 
RESETS ee ee eee 5 
ee ees 5 
Disease resistance --_-.-.__.--- 5 
Productiveness --.--..-______- 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching ----- 4 





Totals 
Ratings 


<< 
aoa 


(Continued in May issue) 


Exhibition Commercial 
20 


13 
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GHEE FLOwER GROWER 


“Where There’s a Will There’s a Way” 


BY CARROLL CUMBERLAND KING 


some Gladiolus bulbs and I de- 
termined to plant them myself. 
Jane said, “No—you forget your 
rheumatism, your varicose vein, that 
ou are past sixty, and that perhaps 
ou'll have high blood pressure—you'll 
just have to let me do it.” 
“Rheumatism—sixty—veins—noth- 
ing!” I responded. “Outdoors is good 
for me. I’ll sit on a box.” And I did. 
[ planted three rows before I fell 
off backward, not having shoved my 
box quite so far as I shoved myself. 
That was nothing, though. The box 
was only eight inches high, and the 
ground soft. The only problem was 
how to get up. I wouldn’t look around 
to see if anybody saw me fall, but I 
heard the Episcopal preacher saying, 
“Sister, are you hurt?  T’ll 


K = friends last year gave me 


just 
climb over this fence and help you.” 

“Oh, no, indeed—don’t please— 
thank you,” I managed to say, “I’m up 
now—that is, I will be just as soon as 
I can push my trowel down on this 
box to get some leverage. There— 
don’t come—here I am. Everything 
is all right.” 

And he went on his way. I pre- 
sume he was laughing, but I didn’t 
mind a little thing like that. 

Marking-sticks a foot high were 
placed at the ends of each row and, 
before planting time was over, I sup- 
pose I stumbled against most of them, 
but never again did I fall. I think 
the blessed angels must have held me 
up, as Scripture says. 

Well, I loved that planting job. The 
sun and air did me good. The bulbs 
were all placed quite shallow because 
that’s the way to have them produce 
many bulblets for increase. 


O FRIENDS, I wish you could have 
seen the beautiful flowers I raised 
on that little patch!’ Dozens of va- 
rieties—and every one more beauti- 
ful than the rest! 

I especially liked the Mrs. Leon 
Douglas sort. She did seem truly a 
queen with her tall stately pink plumes 
drooping so gracefully. Then there 
was Dr. F. E. Bennett, fiery red, big 
and wonderful. 

I loved the rosy Richard Diener, and 
the H. W. Phipps with 21 lovely pink 
blooms all on one spike and open at 
once. No wonder somebody said: “If 
you hain’t seen a Phipps, you jes’ 
hain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

The Henry Ford, with lovely, clear 
purple hue, will ford his way I think; 
but for real wonderful oddity, give me 
Bengal Tiger and John T. Pirie. This 
last grows on the imagination more 
and more, the better you know it. 
The petals, a sort of lavender-brown, 
are very velvety, and the big red eyes 
on lower petals give a glowing touch, 
wonderful to behold. The stems are 
tall and the blossoms last a long time. 





In a vase with Rose Ash, the effect 
is very harmonious. 

Prince of Wales is a soft, pure, pale 
salmon, and every one admires it. 


But I cannot stop to tell you all 
about the lovely varieties. I just have 
to wonder how the Creator could think 
of so many ways to fashion and color 
so many beautiful flowers—and hun- 
dreds more just as lovely—yet all 
different. 

I am glad I planted a few, and next 
year I intend to plant Gladiolus seeds 
and thus originate some new varieties. 
They may not prove remarkable sorts, 
but they will be mine—and new—and 
different from anything else. 





A Discussion of Gladiolus Varieties 


HAVING grown Glads for past ten 
years, and having tested some 250 
varieties, the following suggestions 
may be of interest to new Glad grow- 
ers, as the bulb purchasing season is 
near at hand. 

We quite often get varieties that, 
while they are wonderful in coloring, 
are weak in growth; and do well only 
under ideal conditions. 

I have found the following common 
varieties to do well nearly every year 
and on different soils, and I believe 
will more than please the new Glad 
fan: 

White Giant, Lilywhite, Rouge 
Torch, Niagara, Schwaben, Mrs. F. 
Pendleton, America, E. J. Shaylor, Le 
Marechal Foch, Panama, Prince of 
Wales, Halley, Crimson Glow, Prin- 
ceps, War, Empress of India, Herada, 
Goliath, Baron Hulot, and Mr. Mark. 

Some varieties just a little newer 
that have done exceptionally well for 
me are: 

Albania, Mary Pickford, Golden 
Measure, Evelyn Kirtland, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Parexcel, Marshal Foch, 
Orange Glory, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, 
Chateau Thierry, Red Emperor, 
Louise, Anna Eberius, Rev. Ewbank 
and Muriel. 

The following varieties tried last 
year for the first, proved fine: 

Dr. Elkins, E. Tabor, Dr. Bennett, 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, John T. Pirie, 
Scarlet Wonder. 

I can readily vouch for the Editor’s 
statement on editorial page, December 
FLOWER GROWER, as to size of Glad 
bulbs. Note my experience: 

Last season I purchased No. 5 bulbs 
of Golden Measure, Albania, and Mar- 
shall Foch, thinking to grow blooming 
size bulbs for 1926, and to my surprise 
I think every one bloomed last season. 
Golden Measure especially was a mar- 
vel for size of bloom and spike. I had 
fine bloom from No. 4, 5 and 6 bulbs 
of the several varieties mentioned, 
while spikes will be larger from the 
larger bulbs. 
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The best of plain whites I have been 
able to get are White Giant and AIl- 
bania. They are both quite large, free 
bloomers and as near white as I have 
yet seen. 

Red Emperor attracted more atten- 
tion than any other red for me last sea- 
son, as blooms were as large or larger 
than any other of 185 varieties, in- 
cluding Bennett, Douglas, and Scarlet 
Wonder, which are all very large. 

Hope these suggestions may be of 
help to new subscribers this season, 
and that we may see more about some 
of the newer varieties, as to desir- 
ability from all angles. 


*H. E. DIXon, (Ohio) 





My “Best Ten” Glads 


The ten best Glads that I know and 
grow in a California garden: 
Pink Prince of Wales, Kelway’s 
grenadine pink. 
Pink-cream Mrs. Dr. Norton, Kunderd’s 
sulphur bar that pleases 
one eye and worries the 
Princeps, 


other. 

Scarlet (Kun- 
derd) The one red. 

Alice Tiplady, (Kunderd) 
Prim pedigree began 
here. 

Myra, (Kunderd) Ought to 
be rated 100, as a Prim. 

Souvenir, (Jonkheer) A 24 
carat color. 

Herada, (Austin) “Soft 
lilac,” and all alone. 

Mrs. F.C. Peters, (Fischer) 
The Lemoine blotch in a 
Tiffany setting. Unbeat- 
able. 

Kirchhoff’s Violet. The only 
“blue” worth growing. 
John T. Pirie, Kunderd’s 
“broken colors.” What 

next? 


GEO. V. WARREN, (Calif.) 


Red 


Orange 


Salmon 
Yellow 
Mauve 


Lavender 


Violet 


Brown 





The Gladiolus Rooting Bee 


F COURSE we all remember about 

the old-fashioned “corn husking 
bee”; or if we were never so fortunate 
as to be a partaker in one of these 
festivities, we know, at least by hear- 
say, of the jolly good times they repre- 
sented. But what we are interested 
in at the present time, is the more 
modern bee. 

Gladiolus growers have found that 
one of the most tedious parts of the 
work connected with Gladiolus grow- 
ing is the “rooting” or “cleaning” of 
the bulbs, after they have been dug 
and cured. One community, where 
there are a number of Gladiolus grow- 
ers, has solved the problem, at least 
in part, of eradicating this tedium, by 
instigating a series of Gladiolus-clean- 
ing bees, in which work and sociabil- 
ity are delightfully combined. 

The different growers, with their 
families, meet two or three evenings 
each week, and give their services to 
each other in turn. For two or three 


hours hands and tongues are equally 
busy, promoting a spirit of good fel- 
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lowship and cooperation; and a really 
astonishing amount of work is ac- 
complished in a most agreeable man- 
ner. 

By the end of that time, all are 
ready to do justice to a delectable 
oyster supper, prepared (usually) by 
the wife of the grower who is being 
served. Following the supper, in- 
formal speeches are in order, and by 
helpful suggestions and exchange of 
ideas, friendly feelings are still more 
securely established among the Gladi- 
olus growers. 

The motto which we stand for as a 
nation is quite as truly adaptable to 
the body of Gladiolus growers,— 

“UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED 
WE FALL.” 


JEAN RULE BARIDON, (Iowa) 





Old Glads Are Best 


I THINK too many of our old Gladi- 
olus varieties are being cast aside 
for new ones that are less desirable. 
The idea of size seems to have taken 
possession of all our Gladiolus grow- 
ers regardless of every other merit. 
Things can grow too large, either for 
beauty or usefulness. I have set a 
limit to the size I want. A flower 
from three to five inches across and 
a stalk four feet tall satisfies my am- 


bition. 
Mrs. E. M. G., (Calif.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This brings out a thought worthy 
of the deepest consideration of Gladi- 
olus growers and the originators of 
other flowers as well. Mere size may 
be a detriment instead of an advan- 
tage and surely no one wants any con- 
siderable quantity of such a heavy- 
stalked flower as the Gladiolus if it 
should be grown to a height of five or 
six feet,—it would be a simple nui- 
sance for most purposes. These big 
fellows are all right as a novelty and a 
few of them would prove useful for 
certain decorations, but for average 
use those growing not over four feet 
high and with blooms, as suggested by 
Mrs. E. M. G., three to five inches in 
diameter are in every way superior 
to the giant kinds. 

Therefore, friends, don’t feel that 
size is particularly desirable in the 
Gladiolus, except for a small percent- 
age of the total number of varieties 
available. 





Crossing Gladioli and Dahlias 


EFERRING to the inquiry of 

A. J. H. in the January number 
as to the possibility of crossing the 
Dahlia and the Gladiolus. I would 
say that such a cross is practically im- 
possible. The Gladiolus is a member 
of the Iris family and the Dahlia of 
the great Composite family. The two 
families are not related at all, in fact 
neither is very closely related to any 
other family in the plant kingdom. 
The Iris family is more closely re- 
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lated to the Amaryllis than any other 
and the Composite to the Campanula 
and Valerian families. 

As the Editor stated in answering 
this inquiry it is generally understood 
that different species of plants cannot 
be crossed, in fact if they could be 
crossed they would not be distinct 
species, but it is possible to cross the 
Gladiolus with a few other members 
of the Iris family. 


I have this past Summer succeeded 
in producing seed by using Tigridia 
Pavonia as the pollen parent and G. 
Primulinus and its hybrids as seed 
parent. This cross was tried on sev- 
eral of the Gandavensis or large flow- 
ered varieties and, with the exception 
of Le Marechal Foch, was an absolute 
failure. The reciprocal cross (Gladi- 
oon on Tigridia) failed to produce 
seed. 


Luther Burbank described in the 
pages of THE FLOWER GROWER a cross 
between the Watsonia and Gladiolus. 
An examination of the botany of the 
Tigridia and Watsonia will show that 
they are very closely related to the 
Gladiolus, and this I believe is neces- 
sary to successfully cross different 
members of the same family. 

A cross between the Iris and Gladi- 
olus, although of the same family, 
would undoubtedly fail. 

Hope this may: be of some help in 
further answering the inquiry of 
A. J. H. 

LAURENCE CARROLL, ( Mich.) 





One Way to Prevent 
Gladiolus Mixtures 


To make a tray that gives good ven- 
tilation and at the same time is con- 
venient to handle and to store as well, 
the writer has the dimensions cut as 
follows: 

For ends, he uses light lumber 
dressed to about %” and 18” long 
by 5” wide; and for sides and bottoms 
common plaster lath. Three laths for 
a side are sufficient, as the top one is 
placed 14” to %4” from top edge 
of end piece. In the bottom we place 
the lath at least 1%” apart, to insure 
air circulation, and he first lines the 
bottom with common galvanized fly 
screen wire, then nailing the lath 
afterwards. The lengths of crate are 
cut to 32” as it is far more convenient 
to pick up and handle than if left 4 
feet as some growers have them. 

In storing these crates with bulbs 
they can be arranged one above the 
other, with each alternate one pro- 
jecting over the next lower one some 
4” or 5”, thus giving access to any 
tray, and insuring perfect ventilation, 
as the trays are never filled over four 
inches at the most. A hand-hold is 
cut by machine in the end pieces for 
convenience in handling. We have 
found this an ideal crate, and pass it 
along hoping it may help other 
growers. 

E. M. BUECHLY, (Ohio) 





Calcium, | 























Caleium 
April, gg April, 
Soaking Gladiolus Bulbletg 
Before Planting 
I want to give you my expo: 
in planting Gladiolus bulbletss” Tae 
soak them in water for ten da 
which softens the shell. [| g ms 
trench about three inches dee = 
put sheep manure in the bottom. The Gl 
I mix earth and fine sand about which we 
and half, putting some of this jp bers of 
trench and then putting in the bulh. ner copy. 
lets; covering them half to a Tas 
quarters of an inch with the bg sane 
of the sand and earth. My bulhig, me Sv", 
grow like weeds and many of then at is 
bloom the first year. 
L. S. NEDELE, (Ohio) 
Gladiolus Notes Name 


from South Dakota 


A grower mentions about his Gli 
ripening prematurely. I have had 
same trouble this season. Had com 
from five different states and all wor 
affected. 


Of those from California I lost % 
per cent; those from other states rm 
from 25 to 35 per cent less, 
went down very shortly after coming 
up, others held on till buds were form. 
ing. We had a very droughty seagm, 
common enough, to be sure, though 
never had Glads act so before. 

Some of my Michigan, Indiana an 
Ohio corms rotted completely, ney 
came up at all, others by the time they 
barely showed above ground. 

Since this trouble is becoming ge. 
eral all over U. S. it is a pity som 
one does not discover the cause. Al 
the corms I received looked perfectly 
healthy, not a one looked at all tok 
diseased. The fault must be within 
the corm and needs the soil to becom 
active. The coming Spring will trait 
a half each, with formaldehyde ani 
blue stone solutions, even if it kik 


them. 
S. C. TAyLor, (S. Dak.) 





Gladioli “Come Blind” 


A commercial grower of cut flowers, 
growing Glads for market, asks th 
cause of Glads “coming blind,” or net 
blooming. 

As this is a decidedly important 
question and as it covers a vast 
amount of ground it is worth while 
give it space in THE FLOWER GROWER 
in the hope that some one will have 
suggestions which will be helpful. 

While it is possible that some vati 
eties are much more subject to “com 
ing blind” than others, yet certain it 
fluences will doubtless produce this 
effect, and it is important to Gladiolus 
growers that further informatio 
should be had on this subject. 

Anyone with even rough suggestions 
will be gladly welcome to the colums 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


THE EDITOR 
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The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continuation or addition, 
were compiled by Mr. Brown, and which ran through sixteen num- 

ag Firower Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have 
been published in bound or pamphlet form and are available at $1 
now copy. They may be had either from Mr. Brown or from the publisher 
of THE FLOwsR GROWER. 
Additional lists were published in the June, July, August, November and 
December 1923, May and July 1924, and June 1925 issues of THE FLOWER 


hi 
bers of T 


GROWER. 


The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists already published, 


and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown to continue these lists from time to 


Originator, introducer 


Name 
Ada De Poy 
Adah A 
Adelina Patti 
Adonis 
A. E. Kunderd 


Alberta 

Alma Mater 
Alma Rubens 
Almeda 

Alvarado 

Alyce Fortune 
Amber Jewell 
Anita Feuerpfeil 
Anna Karenin 
Anzena 


Arabella 


Ariel 

Arthur Lockwood 
Adhene 

Audrey 

Barbara La Marr 
Bay State 
Beatrice Marion 
Beatrice May 


Big Multiplier 
Blanche Bollinger 
Blazer 

Blue Jacket 

Bobby 

Bobby Shafto 
Bonfire 

Bon Ton 
Bridesmaid 
Broadcaster 
Buffalo Bill 
Cabernet 
California Canary 
Cannaglad 
Captain Miles Standish 
Cassiopia 

Cedri 


c 

Chancellor 

Charles F, Fairbanks 
Clara Wieh] 

Colleen Moore 

Copper Bronze 
Copper Queen 

Crepe 


Cygnus 
Danira 
Dardanella 
Dauntless 
DeLuxe 

De 


wey 
Dr. Crist Martz 
Ber 

. Nelson Shook 
Early One 
Effective 

ileen 


E 
Eleanor Houdyshel 
legance 


0 
Enrico Caruso 
Eric 


Evangeline 
Farmer’s Wife 
Flambeau 
Floral Tribute 

rescence 
Florine 


Fred C. Dostal 
Gene Stratton Porter 


or grower first listing it 


Salbach 
Brown 
Diener 
Brown 
Kunderd 
Ford 

Bill 
Diener 
Brown 
Salbach 
Ford 
Metzner 
Rugowski 
Prestgard 
Brown 
Diener 
Bill 
Salbach 
Kunderd 
Fischer 


“Diener 


Brown 
Australian 
Australian 
Alexander 
Diener 
Prestgard 
Brown 
Metzner 
Diener 
Chriswell 
Rugowski 
Kunderd 
Brown 
Metzner 
Kunderd 
Brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Fischer 
Kunderd 
Dr. Hoeg 
Metzner 
Salbach 
Rugowski 
Fischer 
Kunderd 
Brown 
Errey 
Kunderd 
Fischer 


Houdyshel 
Kunderd 
Drake 

Bill 
Brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Kunderd 
Dr. Hoeg 
Kunderd 
Bill 
Alexander 
Bill 
Houdyshel 
Mair 


Brown 
Diener 
Drake 
Fischer 
Rugowski 
Metzner 
Bill 

Bill 
Brown 
Fischer 
Houdyshel 
Kunderd 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 






Date 


1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 


1925° 


1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


time, as additions and corrections are sent him. 
having new varieties for introduction should, before naming, refer the 
matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether the name proposed has al- 
ready been used or not. 


And when a variety is once named it should be promptly reported to 
Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought up to date and kept up to 
date as new varieties are placed on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus trade and it is to the 


interest of all to keep up the work and make it as complete as possible. 


Mavison Coopmr, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 





Main color 


Apricot (Prim) 
Pink (Prim) 
Mallow-pink 
Pink 
Salmon-rose 
Lavender-rose 
Cream-white 
Pink 

Pink 

Orange 

Flame 
Copper-red 
Lavender 
Cream-white 
Yellow (Prim) 
Pink 
Cream-white (Prim) 
Pink 

Salmon (Prim) 
Salmon 

Pink 

White 
Mauve-pink 
White 
Ivory-yellow 
Red 


Pink 

White 
Cream-white 
Phlox-pink 
Rose-pink 
Red 


Rose-pink 

Scarlet 

Purple 

Rose 

Peach-red (Prim) 
Strawberry (Prim) 
Amaranth purple 
Creamy White 


Salmon (Prim) 
Tyrian rose (Prim) 
Crimson 

Red 


White 

Pink 

Copper (Prim) 
Old rose 
Salmon-pink 
Salmon (Prim) 
Crushed strawberry 
Congo pink 
Rose 

White 

Scarlet 
Blood-red 
Amaranth pink 
Rose 

Begonia rose 
Yellow 
Geranium pink 
Rose-pink 
Cream 

Yellow (Prim) 
Purple 

Red 


White : 
Creamy white 
Scarlet 
Cream-yellow 
Cream 
Rose-pink 
Creamy white 
Peach pink 
Pink 











Name 


Genevra 

Gladys 

Glory 

Gold Else 

Golden Dream 

Golden Frills 

Golden Maid 

Golden Salmon 

Goldina 

Goldstone 

Goldwyn 

Gov. Winant 6 

Granada 

Grandma Brown 

Gypsy Butterfly 

Halcyon 

Havana . 

Helen Wills 

Henna 

Her Majesty 

Herodian 

H. G. Wells 

Highland 

Highland Laddie 

Hindoo 

Hollywood 

Hope Hampton 

Hudson 

Idamae 

Imperialis 

Irmelin 

Isolene 

Jane Addams 

Jean Elizabeth 

Jean Shirley 

John T. McCutcheon 

Kathryn Williams 

Killdeer 

King Pearl 

Lady Gray 

La Paloma 

La Rose 

Larry 

Laura Rose Love 

La Verne 

Lenora 

Leolin 

Le Roy 

Leura 

Lillian Gish 

Llewellyn 

Lorna Doone 

Los Angeles 

Lucius 

Lurline 

Madrone 

Magalone 

Mahogany King 

Manzanita 

Marcella 

Marcheeta 

Marconi 

Margaret Glendinning- 

Marjorie Smith 

Mars 

Mary Jane 

Mary Stephen 

Mayetta 

May McAvoy 

Mecca 

Mercedes 

Mexico 

Midnight Sun 

Milton Sills 

Minerva 

Minuet 

Minuet 

Mirro 

Miss Agnes Linnehan 

Miss Ann Templeton 
Langwill 


Originator, introducer 
or grower first listing it 


Drake 
Brown 
Hopman 
Fischer 


Houdyshel 
Brown 
Chase 
Metzner 
Rugowski 
Bill 

Bill 

Dr. Hoeg 
Salbach 
Palmiter 
Chriswell 
Errey 
Diener 
Palmiter 
Kunderd 
Brown 
Shelley 
Diener 
Groff 


Prestgard 
Diener 
Prestgard 
Shelley 
Drake 
Kunderd 
Diener 
Chriswell 
Errey 
Fischer 
Diener 
Bill 


Brown 
Wolfang 
Houdyshel 
Brown 
Errey 
Drake 
Errey 
Diener 
Salbach 
Fischer 
Houdyshel 
Fischer 
Australian 
Metzner 
Australian 
Australian 
Metzner 


Chriswell 
Diener 
Kunderd 
Fischer 
Brown 
Diener 
Metzner 
Brown 
Diener 
Gibbs 
Diener 
Fischer 
Coleman 
Bill 


Rugowski 
Ford 


Rugowski 


Date 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1925 


Main color 


Lilac-white 

Light pink 

Red (Prim) 
Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Rose-pink 

Straw yellow (Prim) 
Hermosa pink 
Crushed strawberry 
White 

Red 


Rose-pink 
Light Lilac 
White 

Coppery salmon 
Lavender-pink 
Pink 

Purple 

Cream 

Pink 
Scarlet-red ° 
Scarlet 

Pink 

Pink 

White 
Rose-pink 
Scarlet 

Pink 

Phlox pink 
Pink 


Flesh pink 
Red 


Rose-purple 
White 

White 

Grayish lavender 
White 

Tyrian rose 
Peach red 
Geranium pink 
Yellow 

Yellow (Prim) 
Pink . 


Shrimp pink 
Orange-Scarlet 
Cream 
Rose-pink 
Yellow 
Mahogany-red 
Steel blue 
Rose-pink 

Red 


Purple 
Rose-pink 
Pink 

Magenta 

Pink 

Pink 

White (Prim) 


Red 

Searlet (Prim) 
Pink 

Pink 
Lavender 
Yellow (Prim) 
White 

Cerise 


Yellow 


It is urged that those 
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Originator, introducer 





Originator, introducer 
or grower first listing it 








Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name 

Miss Butterworth Brown 1925 Yellow (Prim) Mrs. P. W. Sisson 

Miss Cornelia Rugowski Rugowski 1925 Pink Mrs. Samuel Insull 

Mme. Schumann- Nancy Hanks 
Heinck Diener 1925 Mauvette New Hampshire 

Mocha Brown 1924 Eosine pink Nimrod 

Mohican Brown 1925 Deep purple Nixe 

Morena Metzner 1925 Lavender Oberlin 

Mozart Diener 1924 Purple Ochre 

Mr. Christian de Guigne Diener 1925 Red Odette 

Mr. Frederick Christ Diener 1924 Pink Olympiad 

Mrs. A. B. C. Opal 
Dohrmann Diener 1924 Pink Ophelia 

Mrs. Anton Oriflame 
Chrapikowski Rugowski 1925 Pink Osalin 

Mrs. Christal Love Wolfang 1924 Shell-pink Patricia 

Mrs. E. E. Powell Australian 1924 Salmon-pink Perfecto 

Mrs. Harriet M. Pomona 
Whitcomb Fischer 1924 Red Rival 

Mrs. J. E. Hamilton Rugowski 1925 White Rosalba 

Mrs. Jennie Colby Chase 1924 Purple Scout 

Mrs. Kr. Prestgard Prestgard 1924 White Sentinal 

Mrs. Laura Shedd Skeex 
Schweppe Kunderd 1925 Peach pink Sovereign 

Mrs. M. J. Killion Fischer 1924 White Trooper 

Mrs. M. Singer Shelley 1925 Pink Walt 


= 


Cale m, 4 








Main color 

























Coleman 1925 Pink ¥ 
Kunderd 1925 White - 
Salbach 1925 Peach red 
Chase 1924 Pink 

Errey 1924 Crimson 

Diener 1924 Jasper pink 

Bill 1925 Geranium pink 
Brown 1924 Salmon (Prim) 
Brown 1924 Salmon (Prim) 

Bill 1925 Orange scarlet 
Kunderd 1925 Pink (Prim) 
Heemskerk 1924 Salmon rose 

Bill 1925 Orange pink 
Salbach 1925 Coral pink 

Bill 1925 LaFrance Pink 
Brown 1925 LaFrance Pink (Prim) 
Brown 1925 Scarlet red 

Brown 1925 Scarlet 

Drake 1925 Cream 

Brown 1925 Scarlet (Prim) 
Errey 1925 Salmon pink 

Drake 1925 Old rose pink 
Brown 1925 Scarlet 

Brown 1925 Eosine pink 

Drake 1925 Lilac pink 





Planting and Harvesting 
Suggestion for Rare 
Gladiolus Bulblets 


In handling the higher priced bulb- 
lets, I make flats of 14 inch material, 
8 x 20 inches in size, about 314 inches 
deep, and two smaller flats that will 
nest into the one mentioned, so they 
will not take up so much room in 
storage. I use small-mesh galvanized 
chicken wire or other small-meshed 
galvanized wire for bottoms. 


The* bulblets are planted in these 
two or three weeks before it is time 
to set them outdoors and kept in a 
basement or other fairly warm place, 
so they get about two weeks start of 
bulblets started in the open. 


The flats are set into the ground 
end to end and left until Fall. They 
are taken up bodily in the Fall and 
put in the basement with cleats of 
wood under them to keep them an 
inch or so off the floor, so they can 
dry out slowly and the bulbs cure. 
They can then be sorted evenings at 
one’s leisure. 


The wire-screen bottoms allow the 
roots to run down into the soil be- 
neath the flats so the bulblets have as 
much freedom of growth as those 
planted in the open, with this advan- 
tage, that all of them are recovered 
in digging, and hundreds of flats can 
be brought in, in one day, recovering 
the bulblets far more rapidly than 
bulblets can be harvested when 
planted in the open, if you do a real 
good job at harvesting. 

Unless the flats are kept an inch or 
so off the cement floor when taken in, 
they are apt to dry out too slowly and 
the small bulbs sprout again. 

Ros’t B. Lowry, (Wis.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

Mr. Lowry states that he made his 
flats of thin Cypress wood such as is 
used for making boxes for shipping 
glass. While not all glass boxes are 
made of Cypress doubtless many of 
them are and this fact is worth noth- 





ing, as there is no wood which will 
probably stand the conditions which 
the flats described will meet as well 
as Cypress, the “wood eternal.” 





Gladiolus Baron Joseph Hulot 


* Gladiolus Baron Joseph Hulot was 
introduced, according to Brown’s No- 
menclature, in 1896, by Lemoine, the 
French originator. Hwulot, when first 
introduced, was not considered of 
much value as a flower, and it really 
has some qualities which make it 
rather inferior; but just the same, at 
the present time it is in demand, and 
sells at higher prices than can be had 
for some of the newer varieties which 
are rated higher and which perhaps 
are really of higher quality. Hulot 
is DISTINCT ;—there is nothing else 
just like it, or quite similar, and it has 
a color which has never been, so far 
as known, quite equaled in any other 
Gladiolus. 


Some years ago, when I attended a 
flower show in New York, I remember 
hearing Arthur Cowee state that 
Baron Joseph Hulot had been culled 
out by him and thrown into the mix- 
ture. This is what happens when any 
grower, no matter how experienced, 
gets ideals into his head which may 
prove to be in some respect wrong. 
Hulot is small flowered, it is true, but 
it has distinction, and is always in 
demand. Hulot is almost as much of 
a standard variety among the Glads as 
the famous variety America. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Hardy Gladiolus? 


Your scouting on the trail of the 
hardy Gladiolus is interesting. Some 
day, somewhere, some happy flower 
lover is going to find a few bulbs of 
some variety that lived over the hard- 
est kind of Winter—in the ground,— 
and he’ll develop a hardy breed. 





About seven years ago, before | 
knew any better, I thought I'd & 
smart and in September planted a be 
of eight dozen Glads, making 24 roy, 
of four each across the bed. In 
tween the Glads, which I set out, 
foot apart, I put Darwin Tulips, | 
thought I had a brilliant idea—thy 
the green foliage of the growin 
Glads would hide the withering Tulips 
and prolong the season of bloom jy 
that bed. You can laugh and chuckk 
at the result,—but about nine out ¢ 
the dozen constituting one variety dij 
not freeze or rot, but did live: over ani 
bloom. I deduce from that, that on 
variety out of the eight was a li 
nearer hardy than the other seven. 


No? Instead of caring for thos 
hardier ones and trying them ove 
next Fall, I concluded I’d learned my 
lesson and never tried again. I d 
notice that lots of little bulblets liv 
over the Winter in the ground her 
But if you can by selection get 3 
blight resistant Tomato, and frost 
proof vegetables of various sorts, why 
can’t we finally get a hardy Glad » 
we can plant ’em with Tulips in the 
Fall and succeed in doing what | 
failed in? 


K. E. STEINMETZ, (Tenn.) 





Planting Gladioli in Massachusetts 


As to planting Gladiolus bulbs in 
trenches, it seems to be the practice 
here to furrow out the land, as we d 
for Potatoes, to save room and also t 
get the bulbs five or six inches in the 
soil, depending on their size. This 
deep planting is also an aid in holding 
up the tall vigorous spikes which «& 
cur on some varieties, like Sentind, 
War, Peace, etc. 


Will not say that these are scientific 
measures, as I am a red-hot greet 
horn, but if they suit a grower of life 
long experience why should I do dit 


ferently? 
A. V. B., (Mass. 
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Editorial Notes 


HE little city of Sherrill on the 
Utica-Syracuse trolley line and the 
home of Oneida Community Silver- 
ware has just seen the organization of 
what is surely going to become a most 
flourishing Garden Club. We were 
very glad to go to Sherrill and aid 
a wee bit in its starting. The pre- 
dominant aim of the new club is mak- 
ing Sherrill a beauty spot by uniting 
and working under a general city 
plan. A small city can do much more 
in this line than a large one. This 
city of slightly over 2000 inhabitants 
has great possibilities, as it is a city 
of one family houses, mostly, if not 
entirely, owned by the occupants. 
Naturally the people take a great in- 
terest in the city and their homes. 
Their first need is a city plan and 
this can undoubtedly be best supplied 
by a good practical landscape archi- 
tect. As the houses have not been 
built alike, which is the case in so 
many factory towns, a good start has 
been made. The splendid spirit of 
“live and let live,” and mutual co- 
operation between the company and 
its employees, which is so apparent, 
cannot fail to produce fine results. 
That the smaller cities and many 
villages are becoming wide awake to 
the desire for civic improvement in 
the line of cutward beauty, is most 
evident from the number of letters re- 
ceived asking for information. Un- 
fortunately our knowledge in that line 
is very limited but we can turn in- 
quiries over to the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State which is now 
beginning its third year. Its “Plan of 
Purpose” ends with the following 
statement ; “and, last, but not least, to 
help make New York the State Beau- 
tiful.” Right in line with the desire 
of residents of many places all over 
this country and up into Canada. 
This longing for greater outward 
beauty will eventually lead to a more 


determined demand for internal and 
political purity. Outward improve- 
ment develops self-respect and a desire 
to advance, in places as well as in per- 
sons. Wholesome civic pride is a great 
asset to any town. 

As flower lovers seem to be the 
leaders in this desire for civic beauty 
it would seem that more articles on 
the subject might be appropriately 
found in leading floral magazines. 





Useful Hints for April 


[N CENTRAL New York, April is 
the month when much garden work 
can be done but it is also the time of 
all times when the amateur must put 
on the “brakes.” It takes more than 
one or two bright sunny days to guar- 
anty that Spring is really, truly here 
and that frosts are over for another 
season. 

Oh, how one longs to take off the 
wrappings and see things coming to 
life once more. During the day it 
may be wise to loosen up a bit and let 
in the warm sunshine but with the 
going down of the sun comes a chill 
air that is liable to do great mischief. 
Loosen up but do not remove the cov- 
erings yet. Toward night let them 
settle lightly back over the beds and 
borders. As the month advances re- 
move the protections little by little. 
If excelsior, which makes an excellent 
cover, has been used, it can be spread 
out to dry and then packed away in 
the cellar for another Winter, hence 
making a very cheap protecting ma- 
terial. Leaves should be dug in as 
much as possible to provide humus for 
the soil. Straw or other coverings 
which cannot be easily dug in should 
be piled in an out-of-the-way corner to 
rot down for future supply of compost. 
Native shrubs like Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Daphne, etc., should have 
been banked around the roots in the 
Fall with leaves and now the leaves al- 
lowed to settle around them as they 
would in the woods. Wildlings natu- 
rally require wildling conditions. 


The early part of April is the best 
time to set out new trees and shrubs. 
They usually come dormant and can 
be planted later on, but early planting 


19] 





is best. The sooner they arrive now 
the better. 


Probably no time is so bad for 
pruning trees as April, for the sap has 
already ascended into the branches or 
is doing so. Just when, depends on 
weather conditions. 


This is the time when Nature be- 
gins to call and tempt one to go into 
the woods in search of Wild Flowers. 
(We have just read that it is very 
wrong to call “native flowers” wild; 
only animals are wild.) Wild Flowers. 
they have been called for generations 
and without much doubt will be for 
considerable time to come. As the 
dictionary gives one definition of wild 
as uncultivated, the point seems 
rather far-fetched. 


Whether wild or native, they possess 
a wonderful charm which tempts be- 
holders to be selfish and gather them 
in abundance. This state now has a 
law against gathering Trailing Ar- 
butus and honorable people will abide 
by that law. . But what a pity that 
such a law was made necessary by the 
wilful or thoughtless gathering which 
has threatened to exterminate this 
best-loved of our spring flowers. 


We must learn to enjoy Wild: Flow- 
ers in their natural homes. How much 
more beautiful they are nestling 
among the leaves and bushes than all 
faded and forlorn in hot hands, Most 
of the spring Wild Flowers are very 
delicate and but a small percentage of 
them keep fresh long enough to reach 
the gatherer’s: home. Hence their 
picking is just wastefulness and need- 
less destruction. 


If April proves a reasonably dry 
month, all spading can be done about 
the middle of the month. Why can’t 
lots of pests be destroyed by spraying 
the ground thoroughly either before 
or immediately after spading? Most 
insects winter in the ground and can 
now be caught in their early stages. 
In beds not yet occupied by plants an 
application of quicklime will make 
“quick work” of pests. 


April 2d, Good Friday, is the speci- 
fied time for Sweet Pea sowing. Per- 
ennial borders need to be dug over 
and a plentiful supply of good fer- 
tilizer applied, but watch out, many 
hardy plants are not up yet, as some 
are very late risers, and in a forgetful 
moment some choice treasure may be 
destroyed. Platycodons are of the 
late comers. One not used to their 
ways might easily give them up as 
among the “winter-killed.” 


Porch boxes, stakes, etc., must re- 
ceive any contemplated fresh coat of 
paint right away. -February and 
March were good months for this 
work if it could be done indoors. 


As soon as the lawn is dry enough 
to be walked on without harming it, 
apply a top dressing of sheep manure. 
Take a quiet day for this work as 
the slightest breezes will carry much 
of the fine fertilizer into the next door 








neighbor’s yard or perhaps scatter it 
in most undesirable places. It may be 
necessary to also scatter a goodly 
quantity of well-selected grass seed. 

The earliest spring bulbs will per- 
haps usher in the month and all 
through this month of showers and 


sunshine there will be a succession 
of early blooms. Not the least among 
these will be Arabis, or Rock-cress, 
with its humming visitors, the Bees. 
This beautiful little border plant is 
most attractive and desirable for it 
lasts about a month. 





The Organization and Purpose of The New 
York State Federated Garden Clubs 


BY MRS. JOHN W. PARIS, Pres’t. 


ception of the idea that led to the 

formation of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of New York State, and, 
also some of the advantages of a 
State Federation of Garden Clubs. 


I know you will agree with me that 
our own America is the most won- 
derful Country in the world, but you 
must also agree, that it is far from 
being the most beautiful. We have 
not made the most of the wonderful 
resources with which Nature endowed 
us. 

True it is, that we have many beau- 
tiful estates and many lovely large 
gardens, but, it is the little garden 
in which we are lacking, and of which 
we are in sore need. 

We are constantly criticised by 
visitors from other countries for our 
lack of COTTAGE GARDENS and 
for our ill-kept and untidy door yards. 
We have only to look around us on 
every side to know the truth of these 
criticisms. 

I have felt for several years, that 
the crux of the whole problem lay in 
the individual States taking up the 
question of the conservation of native 
trees and plants, and the encourage- 
ment of the little garden, which would 
spread the gospel of beauty to the 
entire community, and would eventu- 
ally lead to a State Beautiful. 


Two years ago, I felt that it was 
the opportune time for the formation 
of a Federated State Group of Gar- 
den Clubs, when so many people were 
going from the congested city centres 
to the out-lying districts of the State. 
If they were guided rightly, they 
could by such help, as Garden Clubs 
can give, be led to beautify their 
home surroundings, in an intelligent 
manner, and thereby increase the at- 
tractiveness of their community. 

With this end in view, after careful 
consideration, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, 
President of the Nyack Garden Club, 
joined me in sending out invitations 
to those we felt would be interested, 
to attend a conference on January 29, 
1924 to consider the organization of a 
— State Group of Garden 

ubs. 


I HAVE been asked to tell of the in- 


Thirty-nine presidents, and as many 
more vice-presidents of Garden Clubs 
responded enthusiastically to the call, 
and after a thorough discussion of the 
question, voted unanimously that such 
an organization be formed. 


A committee was appointed to draw 
up the constitution and by-laws and 
to take care of the necessary formal- 
ities connected with such an organiza- 
tion. On March 18, 1924, the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State 
came into being, with twenty-four 
Clubs as Charter members. We felt 
that through these Federated Groups, 
the common problems of soils, cli- 
matic conditions and planting vari- 
eties, together with the needs and pos- 
sibilities of constructive work in each 
section of the State might be more 
efficiently solved. 


The purpose was to co-operate with 
and draw together existing organiza- 
tions; tc aid every community in the 
State, no matter how small, to create 
its own Garden Clubs; to make every 
Garden Club eligible for membership 
to the Federated State Group of 
Clubs and to stimulate greater in- 
terest in home gardens. 


We believe that no social or edu- 
cational movement in America bears 
more significance than the Garden 
Club movement. It is both construc- 
tive and far reaching in its influence. 

We believe in going outside our 
own gardens and helping to foster 
a garden spirit among those who have 
hitherto had no contact with others 
interested in the joys of gardening. 
We believe that our Plan of Purpose 
will result in a larger organization and 
formulate sentiment in all cases where 
public support is needed to initiate 
or advance some cause related to gar- 
dening, such as for example: 

Conservation and protection of our 
native Plant Life and Birds; 

_ The encouragement of civic plant- 
ing; 

The restriction of unsightly bill- 
boards; 

The preservation of scenic localities; 

The planting of trees and care of 
roadsides; 

Our further purpose is to serve as 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
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Calcium, 4 
April, gy 
a clearing house for help and ; 

tion on all subjects pertinent om 

den weg <A nage as flower-shom, 

lectures, lantern slides and 

tion. Organi, 

To co-operate with Horticy} 
Societies, Special Plant Societies, 
to create in the school childy = 
men and women of tomorroy. 
understanding and love of ajj Gof 
out-of-doors. ’ 

We believe that in the near fy 
the owners of small homes of 
State, will give the same thought 
care in planting the home grounds 
to the fitness and beauty of the litt 
garden, as do the owners of the larger 
grounds and estates. 

We have taken for convenience, jy 
nine Judicial Districts of the § 
and divided the work accordingly, yy. 
der the supervisions of a Dis 
Chairman, whose duties it is: 

1. To co-ordinate the interest of Flower 
Societies, Garden Clubs, Ganja 
Committees of Women’s Clubs, Hort. 
cultural Societies and so on. 

2. To hold at least two conferences egg, 
year, to discuss local problems, gy. 
gestions and the possibilities of oy, 
larging the work. 

3. To co-operate with existing orga, 
izations, such as Farm and Hom 
Bureaus, State Fairs, and Comm. 
nity Associations. 

4. To co-operate with the various flowe 
shows, throughout the district, 

5. To form Garden Clubs and Garda 
Committees wherever possible, 

6. To appoint sub-committees whereve 
possible in the various communitiss 
throughout the district. 

No great organization was eve 
built in a day, but I feel very sure thi 
the State work is bound to be. far. 
reaching in its influence. 

Our Plan of Purpose cannot kk 
brought to pass in a year or two. It 
takes patient up-building, year afte 
year, to build a successful organim- 
tion of any kind. 

What has been accomplished, is du 
to the splendid work and co-operation 
of the officers, committees and mem 
ber-clubs, and, in a large sense to 
opportunities for services that have 
come to us from every section of th 
State. 

Many letters and copies of our Con 
stitution and By-laws have been sent 
to persons interested in wanting in 
formation relative to Federating Gar- 
den Clubs in other states, notably 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Maryland. 

Many letters have been receivel 
from the State Garden Clubs, and it- 
dividuals, requesting informatio 
along the lines of Garden Club orgat- 
ization, lectures, programmes, flower 
shows, what and where to plant cer 
tain varieties of trees and _ plants, 
and—one person—over the tele 
phone—even asked for information # 
to where she could find two men with 
a double saw to cut down a tree in het 
yard, which shaded the garden 10 
much. 





It all goes to proves that the major 
ity of people are longing for the it 
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a 
‘on that Garden Clubs can give. 
east to have gardens if they 
can find out how to go about it. 
Every home with a garden is a long 
toward better citizenship: The 
home and its surroundings is a mighty 
influence in shaping the lives of men 
n. 
an Charter Member Clubs did not 
consider the advantages to be gained 
by them individually in joining the 
Federated State Group of Clubs, but 
rather the service they might give 
toward the State Beautiful movement. 
We are looking forward to the not 
far distant future, when our state 
will “blossom as the rose”; our high- 


ways be uniformly planted and free 
from unsightly bill-boards and hot- 
dog stands and when every cottage 
and farm home will have a garden. 


In unity there is strength, and if 
we all work together and plan along 
the same lines, with the same end in 
view, we will in time reach our goal 
of “AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


We must not lose sight of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s injunction: “THIS 
COUNTRY WILL NOT BE A GOOD 
PLACE FOR ANY OF US TO LIVE 
IN UNLESS WE MAKE IT A GOOD 
PLACE FOR ALL OF US TO LIVE 
IN.” 





Spring’s Side-Line 


BY MRS. ADA MARIE PECK 


gins to be bordered with green, 

Spring, with dainty fingers, 
pushes aside her woodland winter 
covering over the russet leaves with 
this suggestion: “Just look at my 
side-line! It is yours for the taking— 
all these yellow Violets, Hepaticas, 
Trilliums, both white and painted; 
Windflowers that sway ‘Against the 
throbbing heart of May;’ Foamflow- 
ers, and even the eloquent Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit and the sturdy Hollander 
in his trousers, you will find are quite 
willing to see the outside world.” 

And it truly is a most fascinating 
branch of flower-gardening to bring 
these treasures of the woods, really 
the essential spirit of the forest, to 
a neglected, hitherto unused northern 
corner or shady nook, making of them 
a bed of Spring’s first and daintiest 
gifts. Most of them are easily do- 
mesticated. The main thing is to 
suit their food to their appetites, and 
to plant those found in moist, cool 
spots, in the shadiest corner; water- 
ing them freely and always bring- 
ing with them plenty of the forest’s 
soil. 


Hepaticas make a charming border. 
I've in mind a triangle of white and 
faintly tinted blue and pink blossoms, 
of these wood’s beauties, long before 
their forest relatives escaped from 
their russet coverings. Again, when 
the blossoms have faded, there is all 
Summer a neat, compact edging of 
pretty lobe-shaped leaves. 

Another of the Crowfoot family is 
an equal acquisition to the flower-gar- 
den—the tall Meadow-rue, T. Corn- 
esti. Its finely cut leaves and feathery 
blooms make it most desirable, espe- 
cially as it remains in blossom a long 
time and is invaluable in bouquet 
making. It grows freely after trans- 
Planting, and the cultivated plant is 
stronger and handsomer than in its 


Weis: earth’s white mantle be- 


native home; but of course must have 
plenty of water. 

Bloodroot transplants readily, and 
is best suited to the bulb bed or 
among the early blooming peren- 
nials,—a miscellaneous bed. Adder’s- 
tongue, the sweet white Violets, and 
the blue and yellow and Dogtooth 
varieties, with Solomon’s Seal waving 
over them, arranged without method, 
proved to be a veritable bit of the 
woods. With a sprinkling of muck 
every Fall and Spring, such a bed 
will thrive for years. 

There is a plant of tropical look, 
with broad-veined leaves of vivid 
green and luxuriant growth, that 
forms a striking clump on the lawn 
or as the center of a foliage bed. A 
bed planted with this clump in the 
middle, surrounded by a row of 
“Ribbon” grass, with its creamy white 
and green striped leaves, and bordered 
with dwarf purple Iris, makes as un- 
usual and delicate a bit of color as 
can be imagined. Such a bed was 
greatly admired, but the central and 
chief plant, unfortunately, has the 
misnomer of Skunk Cabbage, though 
there are dozens of much more ill- 
smelling and far less prepossessing 
appearing plants that are not ostra- 
cized by such a name. Our beloved 
Thoreau recognized some of its really 
admirable qualities; advising those 
“still afflicted with the melancholy of 
Autumn” to go to the swamps “and 
see the brave spears of Skunk Cab- 
bage already pointing up.” Also he 
denominated it “the hermit of the 
bog.” The plant should be moved 
soon after its spathes start from the 
ground. A large clump that will be 
effective the first season, can easily be 
moved, by taking care not to break 
the spathes, and by planting in plenty 
of its own soil and watering freely. 

One of the most interesting of our 
swamp natives and one that can be 
readily domesticated is the Pitcher 
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Plant or Side-saddle flower; although 
its other name of Huntsman’s Cup 
seems more appropriate to its shape; 
yet it would be a thirsty huntsman, 
who would drink its fly-filled fluid. 
Its curious cups with their rich purple 
and crimson markings, receptacles for 
water and insects, and the singular 
blossoms, nodding on a tall scape, 
make it well worth cultivating. Trans- 
planted in the Fall to a double pot and 
kept wet, it makes a novel addition to 
the window-garden and can be put 
in the flower garden in the Spring. 

Pre-eminent among wild flowers are 
the tropical looking Cypripediums, 
and the queen of these is C. Spectabile. 
Although its native home is the peat- 
bogs, it adapts itself to the flower 
garden, especially to the fernery; as 
if tired of blushing unseen, it seems 
to enjoy the excitement of having 
half a dozen people exclaiming upon 
its beauty. The other varieties, with 
their leaves of glaucous green and pe- 
culiar blossoms, are well worth ex- 
perimenting with, especially the Yel- 
low Lady’s Slipper, known as “Whip- 
poor-will’s Shoe,” which rises rather 
proudly from its wraps of darkest 
glossiest green. 


This, dedicated to Gov. DeWitt 
Clinton, caused our otherwise broad- 
minded Thoreau to grumble and say: 
“Gray should not have named it for 
the Governor of New York State— 
name your canals and railroads after 
Clinton if you please, but his name is 
not associated with flowers.” Yet 
when we are fortunate enough to find 
one of these rarely beautiful “Clin- 
tonias,” one of the many monuments, 
which, although fragile, rise in per- 
petuity to the memory of Dr. Asa 
Gray*, we bow in thankful reverence 
and with the feeling that his blessing 
rests upon the flowery woods, swamps 
and fields, so near Paris, (N.Y.,) his 
birthplace. 


Again, whatever plant is lifted, be 
sure that the Cardinal Flower has a 
place in your collection. It is so 
easily cultivated, and has such stately, 
gorgeous blossoms and such a mag- 
nificent air, that, if you wish individ- 
uality in your garden, Cardinal Me- 
phisto must have a place. Then, if 
you have an angle about your build- 
ings where grass will hardly grow, 
much less a shrub or vine, there is 
your ideal spot for a fernery. The 
ground should be well spaded and a 
loose layer of stones placed to in- 
sure drainage; then deeply cover with 
a layer of forest dirt. If you are 
brave enough to not mind wet weather 
take advantage of a gray day, just 
after the fern fronds have well 
started, and they will go right on as 
if they had been transplanted with 
their eyes shut, so to say, and seem 
never to miss the woods or the brook- 
side. 





*Asa Gray was born in Paris, Oneida Co., N.Y., 
Nov. 18th, 1810, a few miles from the homestead 
(114 years old) of the author of this article. 
Paris is only nine miles from Utica. Nieces of 
the noted botanist live near-by and are also great 
flower lovers. 










April Activities 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


PRIL is not a very attractive 
month for people who, like a 
certain orderly housewife, prefer 

their sky “a good, clean blue, with- 
out any mussy looking clouds in it;” 
but for the gardener it is a season 
of delight, for each day -brings de- 
lightful surprises among the bulb 
beds and hardy borders, and the days 
are not long enough for the many 
things clamoring to be done first. It 
is said that a gift of Fern seed 
brought by the devil at midnight, will 
enable one person to do the work of 
thirty, and if this were true many an 
overworked gardener would surely 
welcome an April visit from his 
Satanic majesty. ‘ 


One of the things that may be done 
in April or early May is the prepara- 
tion of a seed bed, though the seeds 
must not be sown till the ground is 
warm. A seed bed is very essential 
for the raising of plants needed to fill 
vacancies in the hardy borders or for 
the testing of new varieties before they 
are permanently placed. The soil of the 
seed bed must be deep, rich and fine; 
and if some leaf mold can be added it 
will help to conserve the moisture 
needed to give the tiny plants a fair 
st#rt in life. The seeds of perennials 
may be sown any time up to the 
middle of June; while seed catalogues 
often suggest their possible sowing as 
late as July or August; but it is not 
advisable in this climate to do so. 
Where the seasons are longer good 
plants may be obtained from late sow- 
ings, but not often here and unless 
plants make a good growth before cold 
weather they are quite sure to winter- 
kill. 


Among the vegetables that may be 
sown as soon as the ground is in con- 
dition to work, are Parsnips, flat 
Turnips, Carrots, Swiss Chard, Sal- 
sify, Radishes and Lettuce. All 
should be sown in rows at a conven- 
ient distance apart for cultivating. 
Swiss Chard should not be omitted 
by any one who likes “greens.” (Mod- 
ern health dietitians teach that some 
leafy vegetables should be eaten 
every day.) Swiss Chard may be 
sown quite thick and then thinned 
out. These tiny plants are very ten- 
der and delicious. Plants left for 
later use should be at least a foot 
apart. Parsnip seed should be put in 
thick, as it does not germinate well. 
The early smooth Peas may also be 
put in early. They have not as fine 
a flavor as the crinkled kinds but are 


hardier. Save the crinkled ones for 
later sowings. 
Asparagus must have attention 


early if it is to furnish tender stalks 
for later cutting. If mulch were ap- 
plied in the Fall, it should now be dug 
under, care being taken not to injure 
the roots. If it were not mulched, a 


good compost must be given instead, 
and either should be followed by an 
application of salt. It is claimed by 
some that the salt serves merely to 
keep weeds in check, but as Asparagus 
in its native land chooses the sandy 
soil of the sea coast for its habitat, 
it is reasonable to suppose it prefers 
its food well salted, and it thrives. 


‘THE children must not be forgotten 
in the garden planning. Most chil- 
dren love to have a garden of their 
own, and they should be encouraged 
to do the work even in the tiniest 
plot in a thorough and systematic 
way. They may be taught to test 
the condition of the soil by grasping 
a handful firmly, learning that if dry 
enough to work, it will slowly fall 
apart when it is released. They should 
learn to mark out their own plots with 
stake and line, and to use the line in 
working rows so that they may be 
straight and true. The differing 
depths at which seeds should be 
planted and the distances between 
rows for different plants, whether 
flowers or vegetables; the necessity of 
maintaining a dust mulch in dry 
weather; and all the other minutiae 
of careful gardening should be taught 
each child who is allowed to have a 
garden. His enjoyment will not be 
lessened, and the knowledge gained 
will be of lasting benefit. 


April is the best season of the year 
to begin the study of one of the vexa- 
tious problems of the gardener,—the 
problem of the shady corner, where 
ordinary garden plants will not thrive. 
No better solution of it can be found 
than in the Ferns and Wild Flowers 
that grow by choice in just such 
places. Beginning with Hepaticas, 
which lift their downy heads above the 
blanket of leaves as soon as the snow 
is gone, there may be a constant suc- 
cession of flowers until frost,—flowers 
varying in beauty and charm, to be 
sure, but all well worth growing. 


There are several ways in which 
these plants can be obtained, the most 
common being to dig them wherever 
found; but if one has scruples about 
despoiling the woods and fields of 
their natural beauty, the plants may 
be purchased from dealers who make 
a specialty of them, or the seeds may 
be purchased, and plants raised in the 
seed bed. Most of the plants best 
adapted to the garden, however, are 
so common and plentiful that a mod- 
erate quantity may be dug in the fields 
and woods by even the strictest con- 
servationist with a clear conscience. 
The rare flowers and Ferns are rare 
because they are exacting in their 
requirements, and so it is better to 
keep the memory of their beauty in 
the heart, than to carry the roots to 
the garden, where they are almost 
sure to perish. 


Calcium yy 
April, 19 





Streptocarpus 


HE Streptocarpus igs : 
Tes Africa; the name aa 
twisted, from the manner of thew 
pods in twisting. It is oftey ee 
the Cape Town Primrose 
growth is somewhat like that of 
Primrose, and requires about the th 
care. Here it is a perennial and | 
fine for a rockery under lath Po 
a shady protected place. an 











Hybrid Seedling Streptocarpus. White, 
pencilled blue; four months from seed, 


Those from their native habitat ap 
usually quite small in flower, and gp 
in shades of blue, but by hybridizing 
the florists have obtained them } 
white with pencilings of differ 
shades of blue on the lower petals, ay 
the flowers are three times as larg 
as those grown in their native sta: 
The leaves also are larger in the }y. 
brids and on some of my plants th 
leaf is seventeen inches long and eight 
inches wide. 

They grow in a rosette, laying cle 
to the ground, the flowers coming » 
from the center of the plant and wha 
in their full glory of bloom there ar 
from eight to twenty flowers open. 

Their blooming season is a long om 
here, as one finds a few open most d 
through the year; but in July al 
August they are at their best. Th 
flower is somewhat the shape of: 
Gloxina, though much smaller wl 
they last longer on the plant tha 
Gloxina. 

The pods should be gathered as sow 
as ripe, as when they are dry thy 
untwist, and the seeds, which are vel} 
fine, are lost. They look like minut 
particles of shredded seed pods, atl 
when planted in Spring will germinit 
readily and often make blooming sit 
plants by Fall. 

They do well in wire hangilf 
baskets if kept moist, and in a sha(j 
location; also when planted in shallot 
boxes or fern dishes they will git 
good returns; but not as fully as whe 
grown in the ground where the roi 
can have space to run along the sit 
face where they delight to del 
among the loamy leaf-mould like! 
Fern. 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (So. Calif} 
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Questions about Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 
What varieties of Dwarf Roses would you select 
the New England climate which would be 
~ to grow on their own roots? ’ 

- the new Climbing Tea Roses which have 
~ out in the past season possess real merit? 
err hich is the most satisfactory stock on which 

to bud for the small grower? 
Thank you in advance. 
Wm. M. JOHNSTON, ( Mass.) 


Answer:—To question 1, I would re- 
ly that the best Dwarf Roses for New 
England are those selected by the mem- 
pers of the American Rose Society who 
live in New England, as given in the 
1924 referendum. They are—Ophelia, 
Radiance, Duchess of Wellington, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
Hoosier Beauty, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Red 
Radiance, Killarney, Lady Alice Stanley, 
Los Angeles, Columbia. I do not say 
that they will succeed on their own roots, 
and I doubt if any of them will do as 
well on their own roots as on a suitable 
under-stock, to give them the most vigor. 

I do not know anything about any 
Climbing Tea Roses, but the newer 
Climbing Hybrid Tea Roses are disap- 
pointing in their scanty bloom, save in 
rare cases. The vigor which has gone to 
the production of flowers in the parent 
variety goes to the production of twigs 
in the sport, and the flowers suffer. I 
would rather have the hardy Climbers 
that bloom fully whenever they do bloom. 

The easiest stock for the small grower 
to use in budding is, I think, Japanese 
Multiflora stock, evidenced in seedlings 
rather than in plants raised from cut- 
tings. It can be so handled as to give a 
crown in which to bud in such fashion 
suckers can hardly occur. 


J. HoRACE McFARLAND 





Planting Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I started last year earnestly growing Gladiolus, 
and have about a pint of bulblets. Will you 
please give me in detail how to prepare a bed for 
them, and how to plant for best results? My 
garden is my hobby, but not a very. large one. 

The last Summer and Fall in Washington state 
was the most wonderful for flowers and bulbs I 
have seen for years. 


Dr. L. Hopkinson, (Wash.) 

Answer:—No particular preparation 
is necessary. They can be planted in a 
little trench two to three inches deep, 
much the same as you would plant gar- 
den Peas, but plant them much thicker 
so that the bulblets lay touching each 
other in the trench. I say two to three 
inches deep, but it depends on the soil. 
If your soil is hard and heavy two 
inches is deep enough; if sandy three 
— is better; but not deeper than 

at. 

Soaking the bulblets for twenty-four 
or even forty-eight hours or longer will 
help them toward germination. If you 
soak them for the shorter period you 
might use luke-warm water, but don’t 
eep them too long in luke-warm water 
as they may ferment and deteriorate, 
ut you are a doctor and you know how 
organic products behave under such con- 
ditions. 

I mix my bulblets with damp sand a 
month or two before planting, about 





equal quantity of bulblets and sand. 

This has the same effect, although much 

more thorough, than soaking as above 

advised, but if the bulblets are sanded 

too early, some varieties are inclined to 

make long sprouts in the sand. 
( EpITor) 





Training a Wild Vine 


To THE EbITor :— 


I have a Grape vine running wild all over the 
ground. Last Fall I gathered eight bushels of 
Grapes from it, sc it must be worth bringing 
back. What is a simple way of taking care of 
the wildness of the thing and the best time to 


do it? 
A. oc. &. 

Answer :—This wild vine probably can 
be trained to some sort of a trellis; one 
made as an arbor of wood uprights and 
cross-pieces of wood is quite satisfactory, 
and serves not only to give spread to the 
fruiting parts of the vine, but it also 
lends an artistic touch to the surround- 
ings. A vine making as rampant a 
growth as this one should provide 
sufficient coverage for a summer-house 
if it be located in a desirable spot. It 
is possible to train this vine to the ordi- 
nary wire Grape trellis. For this pur- 
pose 7 or 8 feet posts are driven to a 
depth of 18 to 20 inches and from 18 to 
24 feet apart in the row. Two or more 
runs of No. 9 wire are then stretched 
tightly between them and securely fast- 
ened at both ends by twisting around the 
posts. If desired, longer posts may be 
used, as is often done when the vine 
is trained for the purpose of screening 
out some undesirable surrounding or 
building. As the vine has been allowed 
to ramble on the ground it will require 
pruning back to four or six canes of last 
season’s growth that arise from near the 
ground level. These should be tied to 
right and left along the wires. When 
the vine is finally established on the arbor 
or trellis it should be pruned annually, 
so that growth of the previous season 
arising trom a short trunk or arms from 
it will be available for tying to the wires. 
Those canes that bore fruit are thus cut 
away and removed from the trellis. Only 
by annual pruning can any Grape vine be 
trained and kept within bounds. In 
Nature moderate pruning occurs, but it 
is not sufficient to result in fruit of good- 
sized clusters and large berries. Nature 
is more concerned in the production of 
many seeds regardless of the amount of 
pulp. Man is interested in fruit with 
less seeds and more of the edible parts. 


F. E. G., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Pansies from Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 


About how many Pansy plants may I expect 
from one-eighth of an ounce of Pansy seed? 


D. H., (Penna.) 

Answer :—About the only answer that 
could be given to a question of this kind 
is one of averages, and it is quite 
probable that an eighth of an ounce of 
seed would not produce more than 3,000 
to 4,000 good plants. On the other hand 
as many as 6,000 to 8,000 might be se- 
cured under favorable conditions. 
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Coal Ashes on Clay Soil 


To THE EpitTor :— 


I wish to know whether hard coal ashes, sifted; 
and also soft coal ashes; would do for Gladioli 
on clay soil, with Potash-marl to lighten the 
soil and enrich it? 

W. W. C., (N.Y.) 

Answer :—Sifted hard coal ashes or 
soft coal ashes to an extent, if mixed 
with clay soil in not too heavy a pro- 
portion, will have a tendency to lighten 
the soil, and put it in condition for 
growing Gladioli. The use of Potash- 
marl would also tend to lighten the soil 
by supplying humus and will give fertil- 
ity at the same time. 

Just what proportion of Potash-marl 
and sifted coal ashes could be used is 
indefinite, and it would seem that a bit 
of experimental work would be necessary 
to determine the most practical combina- 
tion. You are not likely to use too 
much of the Potash-marl, and if the 
coal ashes were not more than equal 
to an inch or two in thickness over the 
surface of ground, and well worked in, 
good results may be expected. 

Suggestions from readers who have 
had experience will be gladly accepted 
for use in this department. 





Sizes of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EpIToR :— 

Will you please tell me what rules are used 
in grading Gladiolus bulbs, or what basis is used 
to determine the different numbered sizes? 

E. H. Doust, (Wash.) 

Answer :—Gladiolus bulbs are graded 
by sizes from so-called first size, (11%%” 
in diameter and larger,) down to sixth 
size, which are from %” to %”, each 
size graduated on % of an inch. 

Those who have grown Gladioli for 
years know that this arbitrary grading 
of sizes is very unsatisfactory and in 
many respects wrong. An old or spent 
bulb of large size has little or no value, 
whereas a young bulb of %” to one inch, 
will often produce the best possible re- 
sults. This is especially true in certain 
varieties. Take for instance the variety 
“Mrs. Frank Pendleton,’ which is an 
old standard and which everybody knows: 
A good bulb of “Pendleton” % to %” 
in diameter will give a fine flower spike 
if planted early and growing conditions 
are good. 

As mere size in a flower spike is of 
little value except on show benches, most 
growers make a mistake in striving for 
size mostly or wholly. Much more may 
be had in the way of display for a given 
investment with comparatively small 
bulbs, and besides the smaller bulbs will 
grow into larger ones, whereas larger 
bulbs are quite likely to deteriorate. 


—(EpDIToR) 





Do Gladiolus Bulbs Get Old? 


To THE EbDITOR :— 


Can you tell me how long an original Gladiolus 
bulb will last? I cannot see why, with proper 
care, they will not last forever, as a brand new 
bulb is formed every year. Much of our multi- 
plication has been through dividing of parent 
corms sometimes into three. Bulbs reproduced 
by division seem to be full of pep. 


A. BB. Z.. (3...) 

Answer:—This question, while never 
having been answered satisfactorily, is 
pretty nearly answered by A. E. J. 
above. He has demonstrated in his own 
case that bulbs do not get old, at least 
so far as he has had experience. 

While the Editor does not presume to 
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speak with final authority, it may be 
said that so far as data is available, and 
so far as reports have been made, that 
there is no such thing as a Gladiolus 
bulb getting old, if grown under proper 
conditions. After growing for some 
years from bulblets, many varieties will 
take a year off, and instead of blooming 
will divide into a plurality of bulbs, 
sometimes two or three, as suggested 
by A. E. J., but often into six or seven, 
and sometimes even a dozen or more in 
exceptional cases. These divisions have, 
as suggested by A. E. J., produced good 
results in bloom, and it would seem, 
therefore, that there is no such thing as 
a Gladiolus bulb getting old in the true 
sense. 





Soaking Gladiolus Bulblets 
Before Planting 


To THE EpITorR:— 

Will it harm Gladiolus bulblets to place them 
in water before planting, so as to soften the hard 
shell? Last Spring I dug some after they were 
in the ground a long time, to see what was wrong 
that they did not sprout. They had not broken 
the hard shell. I opened some and replanted 
them and they soon sprouted, and produced nice 
bulbs at digging time, which will probably bloom 
next Summer. 

JoHN A. Woop, (Penna.) 

Answer:—Many growers soak Gladi- 
olus bulblets before planting as a matter 
of regular practice and this helps not 
only to soften the hard shell but also 
soaks up the little bulb inside the shell 
and results in quicker germination. 

A better way than soaking before 
planting is to store bulblets in sand. 
Information along this line will be found 
in recent issues and future issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 





Pruning Roses in California 
—Growing Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


When is the best time to prune Rose bushes 
in California? How closely should it be done? 

Have never had any experience with Gladiolus 
culture but I am anxious to try it on a small 
scale. Will you please advise me where I will 
find instructions for the beginner? 


G. D. Barsour, (Calif. ) 

Answer:—Will some reader who un- 
derstands California Rose growing con- 
ditions answer as to above? 

Surely there is no better place to get 
information about growing Gladioli than 
in the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
In fact, the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for eight years, and THE MOD- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, its pred- 
ecessor, for four years, contain more 
facts and information about the Gladi- 
olus and its culture than all the other 
sources in the world put together. 

—( EDITOR) 





Old Horse Manure as Fertilizer 


To THE EbIToR :— 

Would real old horse manure be a good fertilizer 
to put on the garden early in the Spring, if 
worked well into the soil, and on the place where 
I want to grow Glads and Dahlias? 

S. L. M., (N.Y.) 

Answer :—yYes, well-rotted horse ma- 
nure will produce good results if handled 
as suggested, but it may be that your 
Dahlias will do as well without the 
manure, perhaps better, if your soil is 
already fairly fertile. Would recom- 
mend caution in using manure on Dah- 
lias, as it is likely to cause an excessive 
growth of plant, which may result in 
very little bloom. 














Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 




















QUESTIONS 


KNOWLEDGE OF MUSHROOMS WANTED 


An Ohio reader suggests that addi- 
tional information about Mushrooms 
would be interesting to many different 
people, and that undoubtedly some one 
of THE FLOWER GROWER family can give 
a lot of information along this line. 

This same reader suggests that there 
is a lack of literature on the subject; 
that it is extremely interesting; and that 
some of our field Mushrooms are very 
beautiful, as well as many of them de- 
licious as edibles. 

To be able to identify forty or fifty 
of our more common Mushrooms and 
avoid the poisonous varieties is a rare 
accomplishment and a source of genuine 
pleasure and profit, and this may not 
be as difficult as some suppose. 

Who among the large family of THE 
FLOWER GROWER can give us further in- 
formation along this line? 





FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


A-Hah! THE FLOWER GROWER! The 
very magazine I’ve been looking for! 
A-Hah! 

I have a problem for you. A real 
one, let me tell you. Here itis: I have 
tried four different times to raise the 
wild Fringed Gentian from seeds. Four 
failures resulted. Not one sprouted. I 
don’t like to give up. There must be 
some way to start this rare and beau- 
tiful gem from seed. 

I asked the Agricultural Department 
at Washington but they could not tell 
me. If the U. S. Agricultural Depart- 
ment doesn’t know how, maybe some 
FLOWER GROWER reader does. Could 
anything be more logical? 

B. Stroup, (Ohio) 


INSECTS ON PLANTS 


Will some reader tell me how to get 
rid of a queer insect on my plants? They 
appear about the middle of May, with 
foam on the plant, and when I scrape 
it off there is a green little bug, which 
eats on the tips of the plants, and the 
plant withers. It appears on almost 
every hardy plant. Will someone ad- 
vise me what to do? 


Mrs. E. J. SPONHOLZ, ( Wis.) 





SEAWEED AS GARDEN FERTILIZER 


Who can give me any information 
about the use of Seaweed, especially 
Kelp, as a fertilizer for a flower garden? 
If dug in, does it decompose rapidly? 
Can it be used fresh from the beach? 


A. H. S., (Mass.) 


HOW FAR NORTH FOR CRAPE MYRTLE 


I have always been strongly of the 
impression that Crape Myrtle was not 
by any possibility hardy north of Phil- 
adelphia. If there is any fair likelihood 


that it would do well here, near Long 
Island Sound, I would be grateful if 
some one would inform me. 


WALTER NELLES, (Conn.) 


Apri tse 





BEGONIA QUESTIONS 


I am a grower of Glads 
bulbs, and have taken a fancy to Tm 
ous Rooted Begonias. I am told ber. 
they grow only from seed, win 
these bulbs which I have, Produce 
bulbs or bulblets the same ag 0 
bulbs? If they do not I don't fa... 
bother with too many of them, to 
F. D. H., (Calif,) 
Will some reader give their exper; 
with Begonias as above requested? 


(THE Eprrog) 








FREAK GROWTH ON SUGAR MAPLE 


I am enclosing a _ photogra 
would like to know what to do. with fam 
growths like this. 

It’s a hard Maple tree and the one limb 
hanging almost straight down, with 
ball of twisted-up, long slender twigs 

















Freak Limb on Hard Maple as Described 


Can hard Maples be grafted success- 
fully? I can top graft and bud fruit 
trees perfectly. 

Do you think this can be grafted to 
make some sort of oriental tree? The 
leaves stay on this freak much longer 
than on the original tree. 


Roy A. LUCKER, (Mich.) 


IS CITY WATER BAD FOR PLANTS? 


Have the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER ever had trouble with plants 
that have been watered freely with city 
water where they use chlorid of lime 
to purify it? I know that I used to 
raise lovely Japanese Iris, but they just 
exist now. Flowering Crabs that did 
well for a few years are going back now 
in spite of everything we can do. 

I do not believe that the lawn takes 
kindly to city water, but what can we 
do? I would just like to know if any 
of the other readers have noticed the ill 
effects of “city water.” 


P. R., (West. N.Y.) 
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TEN WEEKS STOCKS DO NOT BLOOM 


retary of a Virginia garden 

durgropounds the rather “baldheaded” 
estion, “Why don’t Stocks Bloom?” 

qpaldheaded seems to be the right name 
for this question because nothing is given 
in the way of details as to culture, or 
what sort of Stocks, or anything on 
which a suitable answer might be pre- 
ared. However, those who have had 
experience with failure of Stocks to 
bloom and who have successfully over- 
come this difficulty might relate their 
experiences for the benefit of the in- 


quirer. 


GROWING PETUNIAS’“IN GEORGIA 


I've about one-quarter acre, just to 
one side of my front yard, which I am 
thinking of planting in Petunias, just 
for a pretty patch of color. ; 

When is proper time for planting in 
our section? How best way for putting 
them in? My idea is to sow them broad- 

t. 
Plot is medium level dry soil. 

Should ground be highly fertilized and 

w? 

a" information as to time, previous 
soil preparation, method of putting in 
seed, quantity seed necessary, variety to 
sow, and any other information will be 
appreciated. 

Mrs. H. E. Hammack, (Ga.) 


SULPHUR FOR PRESERVING FLOWERS 


I wonder if any of your readers can 
tell me how to use sulphur for drying 
and preserving colors of flowers, par- 
ticularly Dahlia? 

Mrs. J. B. F., (Ont.) 


GRAFTED DAHLIAS 
What will the tubers be if I buy a 
Dahlia plant of Jersey Beauty grafted 
on an ordinary tuber? 


FreD Bouter, (S. D.) 


LARGE CLIMBER ROSE WANTED 


Do you know of a large monthly Rose 
that is a climber? 


Cuas. J. CLEE, (Penna.) 


TRANSPLANTING MAIDENHAIR SPLEENWORT 


Have any of your readers succeeded 
in transplanting the Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort to their gardens? This I find quite 
difficult to move without killing it. In 
my garden I have the Ebony Spleenwort, 
taken from a cliff, and now growing with 
great vigor in my garden. 

If any reader could tell me how to 
transplant, and the conditions required 
for success with the Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort I will be grateful. I think this 
would make a very pretty combination 
with blue Violets. 


ALDEN STEcK, (No. Mich.) 


HARDY HOUSE-VINE WANTED FOR 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
A reader in Northern Wisconsin wants 
a vine for his home, which is of Eng- 
lish design, of stucco, with brick trim. 
He wants a close-clinging, small-leaved 
vine which will run over the house. 
He reports that the English Ivy has 
en condemned for his location as not 
being hardy. 
What can Fiower GRowER readers 
offer in the way of a positively hardy 
vine for Northern Wisconsin? 


THE FLOWER ¢ 


ANSWERS 





CURE FOR DELPHINIUM BLIGHT 


In the October FLowerR GROWER 
A. S. H. asks for cure for the Delphinium 
blight. 


Farr’s Better Plants for October says 
try the following mixture for Delphinium 
rot: 

“Four pounds lump lime, one pound powdered 
tobacco dust; one gallon water to slake the 
lime. Let this mixture boil as long as it will 
and add more water to complete the slake. 

“‘When it has ceased to boil, add enough water 
to make five gallons. 

“In applying, use one quart of solution to 
eleven quarts of water. 

“Pour a cupful around the roots of each 
plant. Repeat every ten days if necessary.” 


F. A. P., (Mont.) 


GERMINATING MUSHROOM SPORES— 
GROWING MUSHROOMS FROM SPAWN 


Re page 43 January issue, 1926, 
“Growing Mushrooms from Spawn.” 

Your letter from J. J. S., (St. Louis,) 
is seemingly misinterpreted in the head- 
line “Growing Mushrooms from Spawn.” 
He asks for information about the 
germination of Mushroom spores, and 
how to go about germination. He asks 
nothing about the raising or growing. 
We can enlighten him on both subjects, 
but will take up the question he raises 
first. 

If we knew the exact temperature and 
the proper hygroscopic content of the 
air to provide, we might grow or cause 
to germinate, any fungous spore. As 
it is, we know but a relatively small 
number of species. The most conspicu- 
ous one we know well, is Agaricus cam- 
pestris in its commercial varieties. Spe- 
cialists have succeeded in germinating 
spores and raising Mushrooms of the 
Pleurotus ostreatus, Lepiota procera, 
Armillaria mellea, Russula rubra, Clito- 
pilus prunulus, Cortinarius autumnalis, 
Agaricus silvicola, Hypholoma appendi- 
culatum, Hypholoma sublateritium, Co- 
prinus comatus, and Coprinus atramen- 
tarius. 


The most successful way of germinat- 
ing spores is by the culture tube method. 
Spores produced in this way are known 
as the pure culture spawn, and are usu- 
ally sold in milk bottles, held in cold 
storage or arrested development until 
wanted to seed a bed. In using, the 
bottle is broken and the soil inoculated 
with a sterile stick. The other method 
of handling Mushroom spores is to grow 
the spores or spawn in manure, cutting 
the manure into bricks, which are dried 
to arrest growth and are thus held in 
suspension. There is more chance for 
impure cultures in this product, because 
the air is constantly full of all sorts of 
Mushroom spores. These spores are 
finer than the firest physical dust, rang- 
ing from three to 20 microns in diameter. 
A micron or mu is the microscopists 
yard stick and is one thousandth of a 
millimeter or approximately one twenty- 
five-thousandth of an inch. 


Pure cultures are obtained in this 
manner: Test tubes, which have been 
sterilized in an autoclave are loaded with 
a small quantity of sterilized agar-agar 
or Japanese seaweed, or even potato 
agar. They are stoppered with sterilized 
absorbent cotton, in a sterilized tem- 
peratured room of 72° F. With steril- 
ized needles, a bit of the ripened gill 
of the desired Mushroom is introduced 
into the test tube upon the agar-agar 
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PANSIES 


H. LINWOOD WHITE 


Specialist in the Finer Strains 
Canton, - New York 
SEND FOR INFORMATION 














SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make D pd own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN — HORTICULTURISTS 
Tobacco Stems, per Bale of 100 lbs. - $2.00 
For Fertilizing, Fumigating and etc. 

Tobacco Dust, per 100 lbs. Bag - - 

For Dusting, Sprinkling and etc. 
Tobacco Powder, per 100 Ibs. Bag - $4.00 
For Insecticide purposes and etc. 

Special Prices on Car-loads and Ton Lots 
Samples on Request 
' RADIANT TOBACCO PRODUCTS Corp., 


412-414 East 125th Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-338rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 













Catalog 
Free 








WATER LILIES 


Many rare and brilliantly colored Pond 
Lilies are described in our new catalog. 
Also how to build and plant a pool and 
the winter care of the water garden. 
Send for our free 1926 catalog. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box F HYNES, CALIF. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - Texas 








from your own garden, 

GRAPE Can't you taste their 

aromatic juicy sweet- 

ness? You can pick such Grapes if you 

plant our vigorous roots. Concord is 

the standard black grape for vineyard 

and garden. Choice flowering shrubs 

and smal! fruit plants. Oatalogue free. 
Established 59 years. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 24, Fredonia, N.Y. 
——————— 


DELPHINIUMS tec Wins 
The humming bird loves this stateiy blue 


perennial. If you would woo him to your gar- 
den sow these prize winning seed this month 
for August blooming. Wrexham strain one 
dollar per package of over a hundred seeds. 


Wings Delphinium Garden 
Box 3380, ~ Portland, Oregon 











es oa 
Bulb Mailing Boxes 
Ship your Bulbs in a strong, durable 
Container. Four standard sizes carried in 
stock, to hold 1 Doz., 25, 50 and 100. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


A. B. COWLES BOX CO., 
2 Commercial St.. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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that fills an inch of the tube. They are 
allowed to incubate in a controlled tem- 
perature, in the stoppered test tube. 
After a week, the test tube is examined 
under the compound microscope, and if 
the spore growth has penetrated the 
agar-agar, with healthy mycelium, a 
transfer of a tiny bit of this active agar- 
agar is made into a larger sterilized 
amount of agar-agar in a milk bottle. 
This is now a commercial product and 
upon entire penetration of the agar-agar 
of the milk bottle and the growth of some 
hyphal (or fungus) threads up the sides 
of the bottle, the growth is arrested by 
refrigeration until wanted. It sounds 
technical, but is not beyond the skill 
of any interested grower. 


Now for the question that you have 


raised,—“Growing Mushrooms’ from 
Spawn.” 
The Meadow Mushroom (Agaricus 


campestris) is the only one that is 
grown commercially and the variety 
villaticus seems to be as good as any, 
though some prefer columbianus. It may 
be purchased in bricks at 35¢ a brick, 
directions included, but the amateur 
grower will have better success with 
bottle spawn. 

The first essentials in growing are: 
First, a temperature of 53 to 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, requiring a dairy thermo- 
meter; second, moist atmosphere; third, 
proper ventilation; fourth, suitable me- 
dium; and fifth, good spawn. Cleanli- 
ness is essential. They can be grown in 
shelves in the cellar in the Winter, but 
not in Summer unless you have a cool 
cave. November is the month to start. 
Have two thermometers, one for the 
room and one for the bed. Never water 
the bed directly and never allow a direct 
draft upon it. 


Preparing the bed: If in a warm 
cellar, the bed may be a foot deep; if 
cool, 15 inches. Best material,—fresh 
horse manure, never rained upon. Take 
out any long straw. Calculate amount 
needed, trampled down solid. Put ma- 
nure outdoors in a compact heap, shel- 
tered from rain. Add one-fifth in bulk 
of good garden loam and mix thoroughly. 
Let stand two or three days. Fork over 
and repile. Do this four to six times 
at intervals of two to four days. Mix- 
ture must be forked over until the right 
amount of moisture is present. Test: 
Squeeze tightly and if no water comes 
out, it is ready for the bed. When it 
is put into the bed, the manure will rise 
to 125 or 130 degrees Fahrenheit. Don’t 
disturb, no matter how high it goes. 
When it falls to between 90 and 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, plant spawn. Plant 
ten inches apart an inch deep. Try to 
keep temperature up several days. Cover 
with newspapers if room temperature is 
too low. Then let it fall slowly to 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, but no lower. Never 
plant on a rising temperature. Ten days 
after planting the temperature should 
be 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit. You 
should now see the spawn spreading and 
smell the musky odor. Now cover with 
two inches of loam and pat solid with 
board or spade. Do not disturb it in 
any way. . 

In seven to eight weeks after spawn- 
ing, the buttons should appear. If cool, 
it takes a few days longer. If the bed 
temperature falls below 57 degrees 
Fahrenheit or the room below 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit, cover the bed with news- 
papers. When Mushrooms appear, they 


(Continued on Page 199) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


A True Dutch Colonial Home’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


"THERE are many houses called 
-“Dutch Colonial” through cour- 
tesy ;—and the shape of the roof. The 
shade of an early Dutch Colonist re- 
turning to earth would be puzzled as 
to why many of these houses should 
claim kinship with the old Dutch 
homes as he knew them. 











Calcium, ‘ 
April ny 






Colonial spirit. There is a brick pa 
ment and front stoop, such as - 
an early Dutch woman scrubbed f 
shining cleanliness in the long ago 

Yet, withal, this is a home that ig 
modern in room arrangement, Con. 
venience and comfort. 

The construction is a Combination 








Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—-Home Plan No. 5-A-60 
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TRUE DUTCH COLONIAL 


Here is a five room “true” Dutch 
Colonial home;—true because it not 
only has the well proportioned Dutch 
gambrel roof, but the hood over the 
door and the small single dormers 
characteristic of the old Dutch Colo- 
nial homes. Solid shutters at the first 
floor window, and quaint side lights 
around the door carry out the Dutch 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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brick veneer and wood siding finish 
masonry and frame walls, with a cot- 
crete foundation. The house 3 
planned for a 40 foot lot, with porch 
as pictured in the rear. For a wider 
lot, the porch can be placed at the side. 





Even though this issue of TH 
FLOWER GROWER is perhaps the mos 
complete and diversified of any evé 
printed, yet it has been found neces 
sary to carry over several pages of the 
Queries 


May Q. & A. will be bigger. 
















and Answers department 
Those who are expecting enlightment 
from this department, please note thal 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


: _ Sprinkle water around 
need het never on the Mushrooms. 
the ae bed is bearing, the size and 
wh of the Mushrooms may be in- 
welg d by adding liquid manure, 90 de- 

3 Fahrenheit. Sprinkle salt on bare 

ts to bring Mushrooms to top. In 

, thering, twist Mushrooms out, using 

. not to disturb others. They should 

<a 16 to 20 weeks. And they are 

wath money in Winter. 

When through, clean up, whitewash, 

al oil every inch of wood, salt the floor 

“7 throw the dirt away where it will 

ee be used again for growing Mush- 
noone It is all right for garden soil. 
Huron H. Situ, (Wis.) 


CULTURE OF AMARYLLIS 


In reply to M. E. C., (Ohio,) who has 
Amaryllis bulbs which do not bloom: 

linfer they are the Hippeastrum vari- 
ety, not the Belladonna. I have grown 
them for years and now have many bulbs 
of blooming size which are seedlings 
which I hybridized,—selecting of course 
the most vigorous as well as the most 
floriferous specimens for the work. I 
have found them to be gross feeders, and 
by giving them sandy loam and heavy 
fertilizing with stable manure on top, 
with bone meal at the bottom of the 
bulbs, and sufficient moisture, I get good 
results. 

Here in San Jose I leave my bulbs out 
in the ground the year around. They 
are now covered with a heavy mulch of 
stable manure, which will be left there 
for the winter rains to soak down 
through, and in the Spring it will be 
worked under and around the bulbs, and 
another coat applied again to help hold 
moisture through the growing season. 

Pot culture is practically the same, 
with plenty of sunlight. Last Summer 
I had blooms which measured over 15 
inches in diameter, on fine tall stems, 
with from four to six blooms per stalk. 


C. E. A., (So. Calif.) 


PLANTS FOR POORLY LIGHTED 
AND VENTILATED ROOM 


Reply to Berry Bowen, N. Mexico:— 
May number. 

Plants for poorly lighted and ventilated 
rooms;—Clivia miniata (belongs to the 
Amaryllis family, has orange-salmon 
flowers six or more to spike); San- 
sevieria zeylanica (has green leaves 
cross-striped a lighter green, with scapes 
of small greenish white flowers, followed 
by handsome orange berries); and the 
Aspidistras (having plain green, and 
green and white variegated leaves); are 
recommended. 

Cuas. E. F. GersporFF 


TWELVE GOOD DAHLIAS 


In reply to F. R. M., who wishes the 
hames of twelve good “Decorative Dah- 
lias” which will make her neighbors take 
notice, I would suggest that she try 
Margaret Masson, Snow Drift, Mrs. I. 
de Ver Warner, Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Earle Williams, 
Wizard of Oz, Kitty Dunlap, Amun Ra, 
Paul Michael, Shudow’s Lavender and 
‘ I have grown this 
collection and all are good varieties. 


Mrs. L. S., (S. Car.) 
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DWARF IRIS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. Iris cristate, 
soft lavender blue with orange crests. 
Pumila atroviolacea, very rich violet. 
Stewart, a yellow companion. 

$2.50 per 12, prepaid. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, -- Arkansas 





ROSES 


STRATFORD ROSE NURSERIES 
STRATFORD, - : CONN. 


Roses for the garden. New and popular 
varieties. Send for list. 

















PEONIES — IRIS 

On the North Pacific Coast soil and cli- 
mate conspire to produce the best roots 
and flowers in the world. We prepay de- 
livery. Send your name for Catalogue 
ready in June. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 

(IVAN W. GOODNER, Proprietor) 
R. F.D. 12, Box 727, SEATTLE, WASH. 














from the Hybridizer’s Workshop. 
NEWS Rare Iris and other Perennials. 

Goos and Koenemann’s latest 
Iris creations. Send for this descriptive list 
containing some rare things not obtainable 
else-where. 


FRANK KOEHLER, Hybridizer CAMDEN, N. J. 


— Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm — 








10 Hardy Asters $2.00 
We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any ad- 
dress east of the Mississippi for $2.00, 
prepaid, and include a copy of BRUNT’S 
GARDEN GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 

















PRODUCE fine blooms 
and large tuber clumps the 
first summer. Not too late 


up to May first. California 


seed 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 per pkt. Fenton’s fa- 
mous Dahlia seed $1.50 pkt. Eastern grown 
(250 seeds) 50c. Dahlia Booklets 50c each per 
subject: Cultivation; Fertilizers and Large 
Blooms; Storage; Insect Pests and Other 
Enemies; Dahlia Growing Commercially. Alu- 
minum Rustless Tags 2c each. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
Box 84, - - Springfield, Pa. 














To Aster Fanciers: 


“Lady Coolidge” Aster, (registered) a gorgeous 
carmine-rose, is now available to those who want 
to grow fine Asters. (Named by permission of 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge.) “Lady Roosevelt” Aster is 
the parent of Aster “Lady Coolidge.” ‘“Roose- 
velt” is a rose-pink, while “Coolidge” is a car- 
mine-rose. ‘Lady Coolidge” Aster has extra long 
stems and blooms from the middle of August to 
the middle of September. A limited quantity of 
seed, $5.00 per packet—seed not obtainable 
elsewhere. Order promptly direct from this ad. 


JOHN S. WEAVER, Gordonville, Pa. 
se omiitemeainenhenndaamammmadaeninasaieeiaeaammnieeeme ee Ee 
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Tractor 


BOLENS ° 


Does Seeding, 
Cultivating and — 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 







work, Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter. 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight, Write 


537 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 






GILSON MFG. CO., 




















Dept. 16 


=, HARDY FRUITS FLOWERS 
) C4nd ORNAMENTALS 


7 At Right Prices 


They Grow and Please 


Landscape Suggestions and 
atalog on Request 


STRAND’S NURSERY 
Box 55, TAYLORS FALLS, MINN. 


Improve Your Soil- 


Greener Lawns -- 
Lovlier Flowers 


result from using Nature’s own soil 
builder—Hyper-Humus. More than a 
fertilizer, it permanently improves the 
soil character. 


FREE Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 


gives precise directions for building 
new lawns and renewing old ones. 
Also how to use Hyper-Humus for 
every purpose. Write for your copy 
and prices. 


Hyper-Humus Company 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


Hyper-Humus 


TRADE MARK REGISTER 








“Puts the Top in Top Soil” 








Lovely Waterlilies 
in Varied Colors 


Few people realize the wonderful 
colors of the new varieties—red, pink, 
lavender, yellow — which are even 
more lovely than the old familiar 
white Waterlily. Some varieties are 
tender, others hardy, yet all are as 
easy to grow — and bloom — as the 
most common annuals or perennials. 

MY NEW BOOKLET 
will tell you all about these unusual plants, 
how to care for them, how to grow them in a 


tub or half-barrel, and how to make a pool. I 
will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Largest grower o 
Aquatics in yh 


668 Forest St., ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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RAPID PROPAGATION OF RARE GLADIOLUS 


Answer to R. R. V., (Ill.) in February 
FLOWER GROWER page 88: 

To get a rapid increase of a rare 
Gladiolus, cut corm in two pieces, be- 
tween two strongest eyes. Start in pot 
March ist, covering bulb (halves) one 
and one-half inch. Transplant to gar- 
den middle of May, after gradually hard- 
ening outdoors. When spike appears 
stake the plant. 

Bulblets should be started early in 
three and one-half inch pots, cracking 
shells before planting, (around March 
1st,) and after hardening transplant to 
garden. Use paper pots, and remove 
bottom of paper when setting out. I 
plant from 15 to 25 to each pot, ac- 
cording to size of bulblets. 

L. MERTON GAGE, (Mass.) 


NAMES OF AMARYLLIS 


Answer to Mrs. J. W. Fowler, (Mich.,) 
page 90, February number: 


Neither is right. Cristata and Vittata 
are adjectives; not names. Cristata 
means crested and Vittata means striped 
or “vittate.” For “Madam” substitute 
“Amaryllis.” So many of us fail to 
understand that the second word in these 
compound names is generally the ad- 
jective indicating the species or some 
characteristic. Amaryllis bulbs are gen- 
erally potted with a considerable part 
of the bulb above ground. Some vari- 
eties are given a period of drying off 
and rest, but I thi the Amaryllis 
(or Hippeastrum) Johnsoni is best kept 
growing. As Mrs. Fowler’s Amaryllis 
is striped it is probably a hybrid or 
seedling of A. vittata. 

Richard Diener, who advertises in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, says of his par- 
ticular strain: 

“Soil suitable for a Fuchsia or Geranium is 
right for these Amaryllis. They must have very 
little shade if under glass and during the Summer 
kept out in the full sun in the open. When the 
bulbs are large, only just the roots should be 
placed in the ground; the whole bulb must be 
above ground. Water only when the top soil 
is dry. These Amaryllis should be kept growing 
all the year round and never rested or kept 
dry. Temperature little below 70 degrees.” 


GEO. S. WoopruFF, (Iowa) 


RUST ON SNAPDRAGONS 


In answer to H. E. Tabler, 
about rust on Snapdragons: 


This can be controlled by an occasional 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture all over 
the plants. It is also advisable to cut 
away the worst infected shoots. A 
nicotine spray will dispose of the in- 
sects on the plants. 


WALTER BEDNORCK, (IIl.) 


(Md.,) 


CREEPING BENT FOR GOLF GROUNDS 


For the reader who wants to know 
about seeding a golf ground: 

The seed of Creeping Bent can be 
bought at large seed stores, and it is 
stated that it will kill out Dandelions 
and other weeds, and that it will grow 
rapidly. 

B. R. H. 


PROPAGATING HYDRANGEAS 

Replying to the subscriber in Indiana 
in regard to propagating Hydrangeas: 

This is easily done by taking cuttings 
of soft or half-ripened wood in the Sum- 
mertime and rooting them in sand under 
glass; or by hard wood cuttings, layers 
or divisions of old plants. 


J.J. C., II, (D. C.) 





Simple Bird House Construction — 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 







































IRD Houses are placed in the gar- 
den to attract the many beautiful 
native Birds, and are constructed 

in many ways. Each design is 
planned to attract a special variety of 
Bird, and constructed in a way most 
likely to appeal to them. 


The essentials of Bird House Con- 
struction are:—A means of cleaning 
every year, before new nests are 
made; proper sized entrance hole; cor- 
rect depth, ventilation, and drainage; 
and the house made to suit the bird it 
is intended for. 


Simple houses can be made from 
flower pots, D, tin cans, B and C, Co- 
coanuts, A, hollow logs, G, and Orna- 
mental Gourds. 


Gourds make interesting Bird 
Houses, I, and if dried and varnished 
over, will last for several years. A 
few suggestions are offered in the dia- 
gram. To clean the Gourds it is nec- 
essary to cut them open, the parts 
being afterward hinged together with 
wire, as shown. 


Hollow logs make suitable homes 
for Woodpeckers, F. Logs split in 
half and gouged out with a wood 
chisel, G, then hinged together and 
capped with a zinc roof, H, can be 
made very interesting. 


In the next few months’ FLOWER 
GROWER there will be published a 
number of simple designs of Bird 
Houses and Feeding Shelters. To 
make them, mark the different parts 
on paper, of correct size, which is cut 
out and used as patterns for cutting 
the building material. No other in- 
structions will be required. 



































































HOODACRES 


DELPHINIUMS, 


SEEDS a 
HOODACRES WREXHAM © 
large packet __..$1.00 large packet... 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
Portiand, Oregon ;. 








GLADIOLI 
TULIPS 4 
Retail NARCE 


Is Your Name on Our Mailing ? 


THE NORTHWEST BULB co. T 
Sor - oO 
One of America’s Premier Bulb Fa 











Gladiolus LOS ANGE 
The “Cut-and-Come Again” 

Include some with your order. Each 7 
$2.00, doz. $7.50. % 
Alma Gluck (Gage)____-__-- 
Blushing Beauty (Kunderd)__ 
Butterboy (Kunderd) 
Dr. W. VanFleet (Kunderd) __ 
Fern Kyle (Kunderd)__-_--_ 
Giant Myrtle (Kunderd)__--~ 
Henry Ford (Diener) ___---~- 
Katherine F. Hess (Diener) _- 
Marie Kunderd (Kunderd)_-_ 
Mrs. Arthur Meeker (Kunderd) 
Opalescent (Bill) 
Orange Flame (Kunderd)-__~_- 
Paramount (Kunderd) 
Pink Wonder (Kemp)-_------ 
Searlano (Kunderd) 
Sulphur Frills (Kunderd)-_--~-~ 
Sulphur Glow (Kunderd) ~--- 
Triumphator (Krelage) 
All Good Blooming Size Bulbs | 
Minimum Orders $3.00—Prepaid and 
PLANTING STOCK at prices too low % 
here. If interested send for List of 
varieties. 


A. J. ANDERSON 
Gladiolus Grower . 
WHITE BEAR LAKE 





